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Did You See Itr 
The New Midget Feelerr 


It was the sensation of the Boston Textile Shdw. 
It is Simplicity Simplified. 
Everybody wondered why nobody had ever 
thought of it before. 


But thatis the way Evolution in Machinery 
usually works out. The simplestdesign is always 
the climax of experience. 


Feeler Waste is reduced to the Least Possible 
Amount. 


Repairs and Fixing on Feelers almost disappear 
as a Labor or Cost item. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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How a 2-room shed 


22239357 
7933777 


grew to a 15-acre plant, on one idea 


Seventy-five years ago two young men 
hung the sign of Graton & Knight over 
the door of a two-room shed. They 
made leather belting—currying, cut- 
ting, and riveting the belts mostly by 
hand. 


Their customers were their own neigh- 
bors who soon got into the habit of 
ealling in Mr. Graton and saying, 
“Henry, we need a belt that will get 
more work out of this cantankerous 
old drive of ours. Make us one, the 
best you know how.” 


Today the Graton & Knight sign runs 
the width of-a city block over the larg- 
est belting plant in the world. But 
when Mr. Henry Graton (96 this 
year) comes down to the plant he 
finds things not very different 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


after all. We are still making belts 
“the best we know how” on the same 
idea of standardizing every one to the 
exact requirements of the job that it 
will have to handle. 


Today our neighbors in Calcutta, 
Shanghai, Johannesburg and Buenos 
Aires are serviced from stock close at 
hand, and in even such far-off places 
G. & K. men make their regular 
rounds. One of them would like to 
have a chance to show you how you can 
reduce costs and pep up production on 
your machines. 


The booklet “Standardized Leather 
Belting” gets down to facts about 
this Graton & Knight idea. May 
we send you a copy? 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


MAIL TODAY - 
THE GRATON @& KNIGHT MPG. CO., Worcester, Mass.,U S. A. 


Send belting information: 
Name...... 
Company 
Piace......... 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 


101-Q 


Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 


Thursday, May 6, 1926. 
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Greater production per square foot of 
floor space than any other comber, 


foreign or domestic 


WHITIN MODEL D-3 COMBER 
Fully Protected by Patents 


YOUR SERVICE 


Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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The 2 Lconomy of Ade quate Humidification 


ParkSpray Humidification Means Money for You 


You Made the Climate What It Is 


We agree then that 
climate makes a differ- 
ence in the “‘make-up”’ 
demand for vapor. We 
admit that Arizona is 
drier than Maine. So we are sure that if we 
transport a spinning room—it had adequate 
humidifying—from Maine to Arizona, we 
might be disappointed in the results from our 
humidifying apparatus. 


Very well then, does not your own experi- 
ence check this up—adequate humidifying 
capacity for your cloth 
room (or your shipping 
room) will hardly do for 
your spinning room? 


Don’t you see—you 
have Maine and Ari- 
zona right in your own plant? 


Your whole problem is related to “‘speed.”’ 
Speed means energy. It’s the energy—and 
the space in which it is used that makes the 
problem. The amount of energy expended in 
a given space is what we call the power factor. 
In spinning and twisting rooms, it is very high. 
In cloth rooms or shipping rooms, it is very low. 


You make the climate pretty much whatitis. 


You know when you start to build your 
mill, your spinning room is going to be hotter 
than your shipping room. And you know 
another thing; that spinning rooms can’t be 
run sealed up like a bottle. 


You know that—when you buy humidifiers, 
and we and every other humidifier contractor 
know it when humidifiers are sold. 


If you were our client, would you want us to 
consider these differences in climate right in 
your own plant—-or would you have us just 
average all the space or all the plants and let 
it go at that? 


Now why is it that spinning and twisting 
spaces sop up more humidity than a cloth 
room? 


The finished mm or cloth has no potential 
ener left in it—or 
ot wouldn’t be fantastic. 
Every bit of power lost, 
strayed or stolen in your textile mill is dis- 
sipated in the form of heat. This heat must 
all be absorbed somehow or something might 
blow up and burst—or at least, static, dry 
cotton and unbearable discomfort would make 
you wish it had. | 


Now—there i ismore THAN, 
NE ‘4 

than one way of dis- 
sipating this heat— 


that comes later. 


But if you make the climate what it is, you 
must be responsible for what it becomes if 
you buy humidifiers on price. A price per job 
is one thing, a price per gallon, and the right 
number of gallons for what you want—is 
another. 


Parks - Cramer Company 
indus ial Piping and Air Cond: troning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Canadian Agents. W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario, Montreal, Quebec 


Adequate Humidity means adequate capacity. Capacity means gallons. 
In gallons of water evaporated, ParkSpray equipment is the lowest in price. 


Thursday, May 6, 1926. 
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If you knew how economically you could 
drive your machinery with Link-Belt Silent 
Chain—your search for an efficient power 
transmitter would be at an end. Flexible 
as a Belt—Positive as a Gear—More Efficient 
than Either. Send for Data Book No. 125. 


NOW you can get Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives from 
1/2 to 10 H. P. from stock in many cities. 


2606 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 

CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 
Ashland. Ky. - Charlotte, N.C. Kansas City. Mo., R426. 1002 Baltimore Ave. New Orleans - ; 

Delmas & Co.. 100 W.. Winchester Ave. J. 8. Cothran. "009 Ce om Bank Bide Louisville, Ky. - $321 Starks Bidg. Whitney Sup. Co Ltd.. 733 Tchoupitoaulas St. 

Atlanta. 610 Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg. Cleveland- - - - +329 ocketeller Bide. Milwaukee, - Room 1403 }- 425 BE. Water St. New York- - - - 2676 Woolworth Bide. 
Birmingham, Alea. - 720 Brown-Marx Bidg. Denver « «= ywton Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. « Pittebureh - - - = S35 Fitth Ave. 
Bostem- « « «= « = «+ 49 Federal St. Detroit - 59: La edule Ave, Link-Beit Surply o. “418 S. Third St. 8t. Louis - - 3638 Olive St. 
Buffalo- « + 745 Ellicott Square Huntington. W Va. i Bidg. New Orleans 504 New Orleans Bank Bidg. Wilkes-Barre - 826 Secoad Nat | Baak Bidg. 
LINK-BELT LIMITED—Moatreal, 10 Gauvin Lane: Toronto 2, Wellington and Peter Sta. : 


Ho. W. GALDWELL & SON C©O.:—Chicago, 1700 8S. Western Ave.: Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St.; New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg. 


LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO. Sema. Calif.. a6 Bris Bidg.: Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St.; Oakland, Calif., 526 Third 8+. 
Portland, Qre.. 67 Front Francisco, 19th end Harrison Sts.; Seattle. $20 First Ave., 8. 


Efficient Silent Chain Drives 
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NATIONAL BUFFALO BLACK NB 


A New Acid Black, possessing excellent solu- 
bility, and practically unaffected by metals 


= PECIALLY recommended for 
the production of Navy Blues, 
Dark Greens, and Blue-Blacks on 
yarn or piece-goods. Of good 
fastness to light, crocking, carbon- 

izing, and alkali. 


Product samples obtainable upon 
request to any of our branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. oe 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. ae 

Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal wa 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto = 
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HE rapid development of rayon 

as a textile fibre (a matter of 
general interest) is of particular im- 
portance to those living in our 
Southern States, where the produc- 
lion of colton is such an tmportan! 
factor in their prosperiiy, because 
of its promise to enhance materially 
the use of that staple. 

Rayon wiil not supplant cotton 
even toa fraction of the small per- 
centage represented by their rela- 
Live production, but will, instead, by 
broadening the field of cotton manu- 
facture, maternally increase the use 
of cotton and the activity of the cot- 
ton mills of the world. If there is 
anv supplanting of another fibre by 
rayon, it is apt to be natural silk, 
and even that is likely to be unim- 
portant and of a transient character. 
This new fibre will simply enlarge 
the fleld of textile production, and 
use, by the introduction of new 
forms of beauty and attractiveness 
which will tend to increase the total 
consumption of textiles. It may be 
the means, to an extent, of taking up 
the slack now existing because of a 
post-war capacity for the production 
of textiles in excess of present needs. 
As a further comment upon its 
bearmeg on cotton, it is Important to 
iole that m at least one process, the 
viscose, raw cotton is used as well 
as wood pulp as the basic material 
from which to make rayon. 

The raw material for rayon stands 


independent of changes of seasons 
or Climate and, gives us the first 
Stabilized” fibre. This stabilizing 
possibility, arising from its ability 


lo use a material of non-fluctuating 
value, has been wisely handled by 
the manufacturers of rayon, who 
have avoided any voilent fluctua- 
‘ions in their selling prices, even 
When the demand has been most 
urgent, and obtained uniform and 
'easonable prices for several years 
Without change. so that all those 
handling the products made from 
'ayon might do so with a feeling of 


“security against any basic disiurb- 
ence of value in the raw material. 


_ Method of Processing Rayon. 

he matter of process is an im- 
portant one, not only beeause of the 
difference in manufacture but also 
beeause of the varying properties 
and reactions of artificial silk pro- 
duced by different methods. There 
are four processes now in use to a 
sreater or less degree, namely; 


Something 


Address by Charles E. 


Lord, President of the Aberfoyle Manufacturing 


Company, Chester, Pa., before Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association. 


Nitro-Cellulose, Cupro - Ammonium, 
Cellulese Acetate and Viscose. [hese 
differ basicaliy m the solvents and 
methods used in converting cellulose 
to liquid form for transforming 1! 
into threads or filaments. It is hard- 
necessary to discuss ‘technically, 
even if | were qualified to do so, the 
methods followed in the instance of 
each of the different processes, bul 
| will refer briefly to the .viscose 
process, which represents, as slated, 
three-quarters of the world’s pro- 
duction, and is most generally 
known and understood as rayon. 

Quoting from “The 
Rayon,” issued by the Viscose Co., | 
would refer to the seven distinct 
steps between the preparation of the 
cellulose and the final packing of the 
finished yarn, as follows: 

1. Making and purifying eotton or 
wood pulp for cellulose base. 

2. Mercerizing, consisting of caus- 
tic soda treatment, forming alkali 
cellulose. 

3. Treatment of alkali 
with carbon - bi-sulphite, 
cellulose xanthate. 

i. Mixing of cellulose xanthaie 
with caustic soda liquid to form 
cellulose solution. 


cellulose 
forming 


>. Spinning cellulose solution into 
{hreads. 

6. Reeling threads into skeins and 
finishing. 

7. Preparation of skeins for textile 
mills, 

The raw stock in the form of 
spruce-wood or cotton is cooked by 
the aid of live steam in a large boil- 
er called a digester. This cooking. 
with the assistance of chemicals, re- 
moves foreign matter from the nat- 
ural cellulose. The mass is then 
thoroughly washed, freed from the 
chemicals and bleached to bring it to 
a proper degree of whiteness. The 
cellulose now consists of minute 
shori fibres which are run through 
rollers to squeeze out water and 
compressed into sheets which are 
cul into squares and soaked in a sol- 
ution of eaustic soda for about 24 
hours. The excess liquor is then 
forced out by hydraulic presses and 
the sheets cut into small particles by 


Story of 


revolving Knives and kept in gpecial- 
ly constructed containers for about 
forty-eight hours. This product, now 
called “alkali cellulose,” is subjected 
to a variety of chemical treatments, 
which would occupy too much space 
to describe in detail, until finally 
reduced into one uniform mass 
which has been carefully filtered, 
and the solution, which is strongly 
alkali, hardens upon coming in con- 
tact with acid, thus reverting the 
cellulose to a solid form by neutral- 
izing the alkali. The mechanical! 
part of the operation, simply stated, 
consists of forcing the viscose 
through a plate containing fourteen 
er more holes, which is immersed 
in an acid bath. The viscose, on leav- 
ing the plate, is immediately hard- 
ened or reverted by the acid and 
drawn away from the plate before it 
has time to merge or run together 
again. If is then spun into a thread, 
and after being properly aged and 
submitted to some further treat- 
ment, becomes what is known as 
rayon, ready for manufacture into 
fabrics. and is graded A, B and C for 
quality: 


Characteristics of Different Rayon. 

[ have referred to the viscose pro- 
cess because it is the one most gen- 
erally in use and represents the 
great bulk of the product known as 
rayon and not with any view to dis- 


paraging even indirectly artificial 
silk made by other processes, as 


each process produces a fibre with 
distinct characteristics of its own 
and excelling in one respect or an- 
other for some particular use. The 


product of each of these various 
processes differs m numerous 


respects. 

To mention a few of these differ- 
ences, I might refer to strength, 
luster and character of dyes which 
the fibre will take. It will be seen 
that a selection must be made by the 
manufacturer of the character of 
ravon or artificial silk which will 


hest meet the requirements in use of 
the woven or knitted fabric he pro- 
poses to manufacture; and a meas- 
ure of the dissatisfaction which has 
arisen in the instance of some rayon 
materials is due to a failure to know 


About Rayon 


or understand the characteristics of 
the fibre used and even, in some in- 
stances, the indiscriminate use of 
several different makes of fibre in 
producing one line of merchandise. 

The four familiar fibres, cotton, 
wool, silk, and linen, each possesses 
indivdual qualities requiring sepa- 
rate and particular treatment in 
manufacture into cloth, and because 
ihe use of those fibres is centuries 
old the methods of treatment are 
generally and thoroughly known to 


those manufacturing goods from 
them. Like those other fibres, rayon 


has its peculiarities and has to be 
handled understandingly, but its re- 
cent adoption has precluded the 
building up of common experience 
as to its proper handling. Textile 
manufacturers may know all about 
the proper treatment of cotton, 
wool, silk and linen, but few as yet 
understand the proper treatment of 


rayon, although with growing ex- 
perience that difficulty should 


shortly disappear and the produc- 
tiom of quality rayon fabrics be- 
come more general. Manufacturers 
must study the properties of the 
rayon used, be prepared to give the 
yarn the careful and intelligent 
treatment if requires in the course 
of conversion into fabrics, realize 
that properly handled it produces 
one of the most attractive and 
serviceable articles for personal 
wear or the adornment of our 
homes, while improperly or eare- 
lessly manufacturer it is of little 
use or merit, and so keep their ef- 
forts on quality rather than on 
cheap production. The use of the 
material will grow through the sat- 
isfaction of consumers and not be 
even temporarily interrupted 
through the exploitation of the con- 
sumers’ present favorable attitude 
by imposing on him unsuitable or 
imperfect fabrics 

if there is any present danger to 
you gentlemen of the Southern 
Wholesale Dry Goodg Association in 
the rapid increase of the use of 
rayon fabrics and garments the last 
two years, it lies in the possibility 
that unsuitable material, which has 
unfortunately been produced in 
many inexperienced quarters and 
sold at what look like attractive 
prices, may in use so disgust the 
consumer that for several seasons, 
and until he has learned to distin- 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Recommend Rayon 


T a recent meeting of sub-com- 
mittee XV of Committee D-13 of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials, the following specifica- 
tions and tests for rayon were rec- 
ommended to the trade. The com- 
mittee makes the recommendations 
with the hope that they will be 
studied by rayon producers and 
users and that suggestions and crit- 
icisms be freely offered. 
Definitions. 
I. General. 


1. Rayon (formerly known as ar- 
tificial silk The generic name of 
filaments made from various solu- 
tions of modified cellulose by press- 
ing or drawing the cellulose solution 
through an orifice, and solidifying 
it in the form of a filament, or fila- 
ments, by means of some precipi- 
tating medium. 

‘2. Rayon yarns are composed of 
more than one continuous rayon 
filament. 

3. Spun rayon is yarn made from 
cut rayon filaments, the cut fila- 
ments being twisted and drawn out 
into a yarn by usual spinning proc- 
esses. 

If. Classification. 


4. Nitro-Cellulose (Chardonnet)— 
The name for filaments composed 
of a regenerated or denitrated cel- 
lulose which has been coagulated or 
solidified from a solution of nitrated 
cellulose. 

5. Viscose—The name for fila- 
ments composed of a regenerated 
cellulose which has been coagulated 
or solidified from a solution of cel- 
lulose zanthate. 

6.Cuprammonium—tThe name for 
filaments composed of a regenerated 
cellulose which has been coagulated 
or solidified from a solution of cel- 
lulose in ammoniacal copper oxide. 

7. Cellulose-Acetate — The name 
for filaments composed of an acetic 
ester of cellulose which has been 
coagulated or solidified from its so- 
lution. 

Identification. 


8. Any rayon tested by these 
methods shall be in the bleached 
or unbleached state and shall be 
free from oil or other foreign’ sub- 
stance. 

Ill. Tests to Distinguish Cellulose- 
Acetate from All Other Rayons. 
9. Twist fibres to tight wad and 

cautiously approach to match flame. 

(a) Cellulose-actate rayons “melt” 
or “fuse” and burn more slowly 
than other rayons, and harden al 
once into a brittle substance, globu- 
lar in appearance. 

(b) Viscose, nitro-cellulose and 
cuprammonium rayons all burn like 
cotton, that is, with no odor and 
leaving very little ash. 

10. Cellulose-acetate is readily sol- 
uble in pure acetone in concentra- 
tions of not over 1 per cent. This 
serves as a confirmatory means of 
differentiating cellulose-acetate ray- 
ons from other rayons which are 
not soluble in this solution. 

IV. Test to Distinguish Nitro-Cellu- 
lose Rayon from Viscose and 
Cuprammonium Rayons. 


11. Moisten the thread with a so- 
lution consisting of 1 per cent di- 
phenyvlamine in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. 

a) Nitro-cellulose rayons assume 
immediately a deep blue color. The 
fibres dissolve rapidly to a blue so- 
lution. 

b) Viscose and cuprammonium 
rayons are not colored blue and dis- 
solve more slowly. 

V. Test to Distinguish Cuprammo- 
nium Rayon from Viscose Rayon. 


12. Immerse the thread for one 
minute in a boiling solution con- 
sisting of 1 per cent silver nitrate, 


4 per cent sodium thiosuiphate and 
4 per cent sodium hydroxide. 

a) Cuprammonium rayon will re- 
main unstained. 

b) Viscose rayon will be stained 
a brown or reddish brown color. 
This reaction will also produce a 
brown stain on nitro-cellulose ray- 
on. 

Note: Preparation of test solu- 
tion: Dissolve the silver nitrate and 
sodium thiosulphate separately. Add 
the first to the second and the 
cloudiness will disappear. Add the 
previously dissolved sodium hydro- 
xide. Make up to correct volume, 
bring to a boil, and filter. 

Tolerances. 
VI. Size or Yarn Nnumber (Denier,,. 

The denier of a yarn is the weight 
in grams of 9,000 meters. 

13. Rayon Yarn—The average size 
or denier of each skein as supplied 
by the seller either bleached or un- 
bleached, as found by test, shall 
not vary more than 10 per cent or 
below the specified size or denier. 

14. Rayon Yarn—The average size 
or denier of each case of skeins, 
tubes, spools, COpSs, pirns, cones, or 
a beam warp of yarn in the singles, 
either bleached or unbleached, as 
found by test shall not vary more 
than 5 per cent above or below the 
specified size or denier. 

15. Spun Rayon Yarn—The aver- 
age size or denier of each case of 
skeins, tubes, spools, cops, pirns, 
cones, or a beam warp of yarn in 
the singles, either bleached or un- 
bleached, as found by test, shall not 
vary more than 5 per cent above or 
below the specified size of denier. 
Vil. Twist and Direction of Twist. 

16. Direction of Twist—The yarn 
shall be considered to have a right 
hand or regular twist if, when it is 
held vertical, the spirals or twist 
are seen to incline upwards in a 
left-hand direction. 

{7. The average twist of each case 
of skeins, tubes, spools, cops, pirns, 


cones, or a beam warp of yarn 
shall not vary beyond the limits 
specified in the following table: 

Turns Allowable 
Per Inch Variation 
Under 7% 25% 
7% to 10 15% 
Over 10 2% 


VILL. Strength. 


i8. The average tensile strength 
of each case of skeins, tubes, spools, 
cops, pirns, cones, or a beam warp 
of yarn in the singles, or plied, 


either bleached or unbleached, as 
found by test, shall not be less than 
the specified strength. 

19. Uultimate strength, or strength 
at the highest yield point, may be 
specified. 


Test Methods. 


{X. Size or Yarn Number (Denier). 

A—Preferred Method. 

°°). The number or denier shall be 
determined (except when the rayon 
is on beams) from skeins which 
have been prepared, reeled and 
weighed in an atmosphere of 65 per 
cent relative humidity and 70 de- 
grees Fahenheil, kept in rapid mo- 
titon by an electric fan, after the 
spools, cops, tubes, cones, skeins, or 
other packages from which the test 
skeins are to be reeled have condi- 
tioned in this atmosphere, kept in 
rapid motion by an electric fan, for 
three hours when in skeins, and 
twelve hours when in any of the 
other forms. 

21. Any reel having a perimeter 
of 1125 em. may be used. (See note.) 
For yarns in skein form, a speed of 
100-150 R. P. M. shall be used. For 
yarns on cops, tubes or 
cones, the yarn shall be drawn off 
over end and a speed of 200 to 300 
R. P. M. of the reel shall be used. 
The tension on the yarn shall not 
be heavier than is necessary to lay 
the yarn smoothly on the reel at 
het specified speed. The skeins 
shall be weighed separately on a 
balance which shall be accurate to 
25 per cent of the average weight 
of one skein. 

22. Two skeins of 2000 turns each 
from each of 10 spools, cops, tubes, 
cones or skeins, from one casé out 
of every 10 cases shall be made, and 
the average of these 20 tests shall 
be the size or denier. 

23. Rayon received on beams shall 
he tested as specified. 

24. The size of yarn number in 
denier is calculated as follows: 

Size or varn no.—Wt. of 225 meter 
skein (gr’s) x 40 

25. The yardage per pound of 
rayon of any given denier may be 
calculated by the following form- 
ula: 

Yards per pound of rayon= 

44,464,528 (yds. per lb. of one 

— denier yarn) 


spools, 


Given denier 

B—Alternate Method. 

26. The winding and weighing of 
the skeins shall be carried out un- 
der prevailing atmospheric condi- 
tions, following in all other respects 
the procedure outlined in Method 
A. The results thus obtained shall 
be reduced to a common basis of 
standard moisture regain for the 
class of rayon under test by the 
following formulae: 

°7. For nitro-cellulose, 
and cuprammonium rayons— 

Denier corrected to 11.5 per cent 
moisture regain= 


viscose 


Denier x 111.5% 


(100% + actual % of regain) 


For cellulose-acetate rayons— 


Denier corrected to 65 per cent 
moisture regain= 
Denier x 106.5% 
(100% + actual % of regain) 


28. To determine the actual per- 
centage of moisture regain present 
in the sizing skeins, two groups of 
three skeins each shall be taken 
immediately after weighing and the 
weight of each group recorded. 
They shall then be placed in two 
separate baskets in a conditioning 
oven and dried to constant weight 
on a balance sensitive to 0.25 per 
cent of the average weight of one 
skein at 105 degrees C.—110 degrees 
C. (221 degrees F.—230 degrees F.). 
The moisture regain of each group 
shall then be computed as the per- 
centage of the dry weight and the 
average of these two shall be the 
actual percentage of moisture re- 
gain in the sizing skeins. 

Note: In a laboratory which is 
equipped for testing cotton yarns 
only, the skeins may be prepared 
on any reel having a perimeter of 
{1% yards. Each skein must contain 
200 ends as before. 

If a skein of this length is used 
the yarn number or denier must be 
calculated by means of the follow- 
ing formulae: 

If the weighing is made in grams— 
Wt. of 300 yd. skein (gr’s. x 1.64) 
Yarn no. or denier— 


0 grains per denier 

If the skeins are weighed in 
grains— 

Wt. of 300 yd. skein (grains) x 1.64 


7716 grains (per denier) 
X. Strength. 
A—Preferred Method. 


29. One skein from each of the 
ten spools, cops, tubes, cones or 
skeins drawn from a sample shall 
be prepared as described under Size 
or Yarn Number. The number of 
turns in these strength skeins shal! 
be as specified in Table L. For sizes 
which require 200 ends, ten of the 
sizing skeins may be used if desired. 


Table 1. 


No. of turns 
in strength 


Denier of Rayon skein 

i— 50 denier . 
5i— 7% ” 
150 
i2i—-200 ” 


30. After conditioning for at least 
three hours in an atmosphere of 65 
per cent relative humidity and 70 
degrees Fahrenheit, kept in motion 
by an electric fan, these ten skeins 
Shall be separately broken on an 
automatic power yarn tester of in- 
clination balanced type of 25 Kg (55 
lbs.) or 50 Kg (110 lbs.) capacities. 
The lower capacity shall be used 
until the swing of the pendulum 
exceeds an angle of 45 degrees from 
the vertical. When yarns .break 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Sulfanthrene Violet B Double Paste 
Sulfanthrene Violet B Double Powder 


The latest additions to our 
wide range of vat colors 


HETHER in paste or powder form this dyestuff will 
be found satisfactory for use in the dyeing of cot- 
ton, rayon and silk in all forms. 


} Its excellent resistance to light, chlorine, washing and 
| perspiration makes it extremely valuable for the pro- 
| duction of fast shades on shirtings, voiles and dress 
| goods. 


The paste product has been standardized particularly 
for the printing trade, where its many desirable qualities 
coupled with an absence of grit makes it a highly satis- 
factory printing color. 


Sulfanthrene Violet B Double Paste or Powder can be 
used alone, or in combination with other Sulfanthrene 
colors. 


E. l. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


| Dyestuffs Department 
| WILMINGTON DELAWARE. © 


as Was PONT-< | 
| SP 
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Long Draft Spinning Cuts Costs 


ONG draft spinning is not a sub- 


ject that is particularly new. 
Many of the mills in this country 
have been experimenting for a 


number of years, especially on the 
longer staples. Long drafting can 
and has been greatly misused with 
the result that there are some who 
are rather inclined to be skeptical 
about it, and undoubtedly they have 
logical reasons for being so. This 
is a subject which must be treated 
with a great deal of good, plaim 
common sense, and each individual 
must determine beforehand exactly 
what he wishes to acquire. He 
must know whether he will be sat- 
is fied to reduce his cost, and still 
produce a yarn of equal quality, or 
improve the quality of his yarn 
with a smaller saving per spindle 
or pound. For example, at the 
Wamsutta Mills, we are making 
varn on long draft system, which is 
equal to the yarn made on the short 
draft, and saving from 5 to 6 cents 
a pound. By reducing the saving 1! 
or 2 cents a pound, a yard canbe 
produced that is superior to that 
made on shorter craft. 


Will Not Eliminate All Unevenness. 

Since the founding of the cotton 
industry it has been and ts today an 
acknowledged fact known to us all 
that doubhnges must be used to 
cover unevenness. We have been 
forced to do this to overcome faults 


Address by Arthur L. Emery, Agent Wamsutta Mills, before National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


that are inherent in the manufac- 
ture of cotton into thread. In other 
words, if to me that instead 
of doing this, we should have been 
getting at the source of all the 
trouble. I do not claim that long 
draft spinning will eliminate all un- 
evenness, because some of it 1s cre- 
ated in preceding processes, but it is 
my contention that if the individual 
fibers controlled that they 
go inte the strand of roving or yarn 
in the place in which they should 
go, that a much longer draft can 
be used. Long drafting means just 
this: Each fiber is placed in its own 
individual place. In a bale of cot- 
ton, using for example 1%4-1nch 
staple, there are 50 per cent of these 
fibers that are not 1% inches long. 
The same variation applies to dif- 
ferent staple lengths. In order not 
to have cockled yarn on the regular 
draft, we are obliged to set the rolls 
on the staple or just beyond, 
depending on whether or not there 
is weight on the middle roll. The 
result is that the shorter fibers are 
not controlled, but have at least 
one end free, and are not located in 
the strand where they should be. 


Any long draft system is based 
on the theory that both ends of the 


SeeTIN 


are SO 


the 


individual fibers are under control. 
due to the fact that the point of 
contact between the drawing rolls 
is considerably less than the short- 
est fibers that make up the cotton. 
I believe that the speeder destroys 
the fiber, and the more processes 
through which the cotton is put on 
this machine, the more unevenness 
will occur. In theory, if yarn could 
he taken from the drawing frames, 


much evener sizing would be ob- 
tamed. 
They are experimenting in Eu- 


rope on a drawing frame now, with 
an object of going still further and 
eliminating processes. Just how far 
they will be able to go I cannot say 
at the present time. While I was in 
Kurope I saw a large number of 
spindles running on long draft. 
These were in Italy, France, Spain 
and England. After noting the re- 
sults obtained on the Continent, I 
was thoroughly sold on the propo- 
sition of long drafting, but when I 
reached England and saw the inter- 
est taken there by the manufactur- 
ers, Ll was more convinced than ever, 
for the Englishman is very conserv- 
ative and slow to make changes 
until he is very sure he is bettering 
himself. I had the pleasure of 


lunching one day at one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of cotfon ma- 
chinery in England, with about a 
dozen of the leading men in their 
organization. They were definitely 
recommending long draft spinning. 
It is the same with other manufac- 
turers of textile machinery. 

The Shirley Institute of Manches- 
ter, Eng... composed of a body of 
scientific textile men supported by 
the mills and machinery makers of 
England, made very exhaustive tests 
between one and two billion cov- 
ering a period of two or three years 
and they have issued a report that 
it was impossible to determine the 
difference between varns made on 
long and short draft spinning. I! 
think these tests are of great value 
because one might not get proper 
results from a small test. The tests 
were sufficiently large in number 
and spread over a period of time 
which would allow for climatic 
changes. This fact cannot be passed 
by without serious consideration. 
These men are unprejudiced and 
carried on their tests from a scien- 
tific point of view. An ordinary 
layman would be unable to accom- 
plish this. As an illustration, I 
would like to tell you of the results 
obtaimed in long draft at the Wam- 
sutta Mills. 

On the short draft system we 

Continued on Page 43) 


HAZLETON — 


Have You Dobby Looms? 


—If so you should be weaving 


RAYON 


It is not necessary to buy expensive winding machimery. 


Let us help you get started. The running of our own weave 
plants on fancies enables us to offer valuable assistance to 
mills anxious to participate in the increased profits afforded by 
Rayon. 


We are 


prepared to deliver Rayon or Silk in all forms ready for the loom. 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New York Office 
135 MADISON AVE. 


Mills at 


DORRANCETON 


NANTICOKE, PA. 
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JONES NEVER PAYS THE FREIGHT 


An Exposure of a fallacy 
by Chas. E. Carpenter, 


BOUT the time I was beginning 
to be noticed in business there 
was a guy, up New York State 
somewhere, who made quite a 
hit advertising the slogan, “Jones 
pays the freight.” The idea 
which Jones meant to convey 
was that those who purchased goods from him, 
would not have to pay the cost of transportation, 
which was about as true as most of these get- 
something-for-nothing schemes, for it cannot be 
done. 


The consumer pays every cent of the cost of 
raw material, labor, overheads, transportation, 
advertising and selling, if the seller be selling at a 
profit. The goods must carry the entire burden. 
But, the goods also carry the burden of the cost of 
each salesman’s call. 


There is a small organization, which has about 
four men out selling, and no selling organization, 
which is featuring the fact that because Houghton 
has about $200,000 per year for advertising and 
publicity expense and it has none, it can undersell 
Houghton for the same quality of goods. 


This is about as sensible as if some old-fashioned 
hand loom manufacturer were to argue that be- 
cause he manufactured by hand and had no power 
plant expense, he could undersell the power loom 
manufacturers on the same basis. 


Advertising and publicity are power, or they are 
nothing. They reduce sales expense, as compared 


Near Editor of 
The HOUGHTON LINE. 


with the nonadvertising personal call method, or 
they are defective. 


Before a prospect will buy Houghton Products he 
must first know of Houghton and have confidence 
that Houghton will deliver proper quality, price 
and service. 


It is rarely a good Houghton Man can make 
more than six calls a day and counting everything, 
those calls cost about $4 each. It costs less than 
5 cents for a copy of The HOUGHTON LINE and 
only a few cents for a notice like this. If by such 
publicity we can cause a Houghton Man to do 
twice as much work for his $4 call as a nonadvertis- 
ing competitor can do, we can deliver the Hough- 
ton Products in the hands of the consumer at de- 


_cidedly less cost than the nonadvertiser. 


But the thought that an advertiser adds to the 
cost of his products, so much to cover advertising 
expense, is erroneous. Advertising is a selling 
expense and cannot be added to the cost of the 
goods. Houghton appropriates so much each year 
for advertising like this and approximates the cost 
of operating the Houghton Press to capacity the 
next year and this cost is held in reserve out of 
last year’s profits and not added to the cost of this 
year’s products. In other words, while the goods 
must carry all costs and the consumer must pay 
those costs in the end, the consumer is also bene- 
fited in a like manner, by all economies and no 
competitor has ever dared to claim that he could 
sell at so low a cost as does Houghton. 


-E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distributors Located At : 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1015 Healey Building P. ©. Box 663 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Garfield 3559 
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The European Situation 1926 


HE European situation in 1926, 
neither presently nor for the 
balance of the year, will be any 


more static than a group of Dr. Mil- 
likan’s electrons that perpetually 
shoot about bumping into one an- 
other, glancing and richocheting— 
in fact, nothing but a kaleidoseopic 
relativity. 

Secretary Hoover describes for- 
eign trade as “A maze of different 
phases of production, distribution, 
international finances, international 
relations, tariffs, trade discrimina- 
tions, allied debts, controls of raw 
materials, fashion, weather and the 
shifts of economic forces of all 
sorts.” This description applies 
with equal effect to any definition 
of the European situation and to 
follow the electron analogy further 
the two outstanding factors about 
which the factors in the Hoover 
description revolve and center ond 
which for the present, at least, 
constitute the nuclei about which 
the electron factors revolve, are 
reparations and currency stabiliza- 
tion. 

In respect of reparations, let us 
not be stampeded by the hue and 
cry set up in so many of the allied 
countries that Germany cannot par. 
Let -us not accept as definite and 
certain that unstable currencies are 
finally to become valueless with all 
that such eventualities import. 

Have you noticed how very fre- 


Address by Henry M. Robinson, President, First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif., before National Foreign Trade Council, Charleston, §. C. 


quently of late certain ecnomisis 
and publicists, nationals of the al- 
lied countries, and even of our own, 
keep stressing the statement that 
with the coming of the standard 
annual reparations payment, the 
burden will be too great for Ger- 
many to bear? 

Inasmuch as many of the allied 
countries are endeavoring to bring 
about at least a tacit understanding 
that payments to the United Stales 
are not to be made except as rep- 
arations payments are made by 
Germany, would it not be better 
form for the leaders to desist from 
the reiteration of Germany’s inabil- 
itv to pay, and that especially is 
this true if they even have mental 
reservations about payments to the 
United States unless reparations are 
paid? When international obliga- 
tions are in the control of democra- 
cies, experience has not shown that 
the democracies have a full and 
complete understanding of the eth- 
ics of contract fulfillment. May l 
add that there are those who claim 
that our own democracy does not 
always recognize its ethical duty im 
ifs relation to other nations. 

We all know that the government 
for the time being, in any democ- 


racy, may be displaced and what 
better domesite platform for those 
out of office than that the burden 
placed on the producers and work- 
ers 1s too heavy. It has a strorg 
appeal from every angle and a plat- 
form against payments, that can 
only be made when collected from 
the constituents of a democracy, 
would in itself be popular. What 
better background for such a plat- 
form than the assurance on the part 
of the creditors that the burden is 
too heavy? What would be the 
effect if the allied countries bring 
about a situation where our public 
helieved that our debtors should not 
be called upon to pay their debts 
unless Germany pays the repara- 
fions and then our debtors, ably as- 
sisted and abetted by some of our 
own people continued in vociferous 
statements that the burden of rep- 
arations on Germany was a stagger- 
ing one that Germany should not be 
called upon to meet? Could it be 
that through this none of the war 
indebtednesses would be paid and 
could it be that the international 
trade in Europe between the nations 
of Europe could then’ be carried on 
on a larger scale more promptly 
expanded and with less effort than 


would be possible through what we 
might consider proper settlements 
of war indebtedness? 

The other day, under a Washing- 
ton date line, a New York news- 
paper of the best quality and high- 
est motives, a paper which, in its 
editorial columns, from my view- 
point, at least, has been, and always 
is, sound, particularly in relation to 
the reparations problem, carried a 
news item with the head line, 
“Reich Staggering Under Dawes 


Plan.” The article appeared to be 
made up of excerpts from state- 
ments made by various delegates 


who participated at the meeting of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at Brussels last summer, bul 
so set up that an ordinary reading 
left the impression that it was a 
statement of the Agent General of 
Reparations. Part of it was, bul 
certainly not the part that suggest- 
ed any inability to’ pay on the part 
of Germany. The Agent General in 
the meeting in Brussels, if you will 
read the report of his full state- 
ment, was more than reasonably 
optimistic about Germany's ability 
to pay and the burden finally ap- 
peared to be payment beginning in 
1928-29. This, I think, in a way at 
least, illustrates my point. 

Let us see what has happened in 
reparations payment—tfor the firs! 
year, ending September 1, 1925, the 

Continued on Page 36) 


Card Clothing 


Correctly manufactured is of vital importance 


in the preparation of your product 


Our 60 years experience 
Our complete organization for service 
Our continual growth 


places us in the forefront 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
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ALKALI and BLEACH 


for 
Textile Processing 


O deal regularly with a few dependable sources of supply makes for 
true buying economy in the long run. Purchasing from many and 
scattered suppliers may effect apparent savings from time to time, but 
these may easily be offset several times over by uncertainties, delays 
and lost motion. 


Year in and year out, textile processors have found Mathieson a 
dependable source of supply for several of their most important chemical 
purchases. Among “Eagle-Thistle” products, the dyer, bleacher, finisher 
or mercerizer has available a group of products which he uses regularly 
and in quantity; Mathieson Liquid Chlorine or Bleaching Powder to- 
gether with Mathieson Caustic Soda (solid, flake, ground or liquid), 
Soda Ash, Bicarbonate of Soda, Modified Virginia Soda or Aqua Ammo- 
nia. 

The consistent use of both Mathieson Alkali and Mathieson Bleach is 
the best insurance against processing troubles. 


Sc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 


Caustic Soda~Liguid Chlorine 
Modified Virginia Soda 


Bicarbonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


Agua Ammonia 
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The Story Cotton 


On account of its very interesting observations relative to the early history of cotton 
and cotton manufacturing, we are printing material copied from a small book, published 
about 1870, in London, Eng., by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. As 
the book was not copyrighted and is now evidently out of print, we feel a tliberty to 
give its contents to our readers, many of whom will be interested in the early history of 
the industry.—Editor. 


‘Continued from Last Week) 


CHAPTER V. 
Hargreaves and Arkwright. 


Of these successful inventors, the first, in poimt of time, was James 
Hargreaves, an untaught Lancashire weaver, who was born at Blackburn 
early in the last century. Though he had received little school-teaching 
he was thoughtful and observant. One day he chanced to see an old- 
fashioned spinning whel with its single spindle overturned by accident. He 
fashioned spinning wheel with its single spindle overturned by accident. He 
continued to revolve, he drew the roving of the wool towards him into a 
thread. While doing this, it oceurred to him that if some contrivance could 
be made to do the work his finger and thumb were doing, and at the same 
time be made to travel backwards on wheels, six or eight threads from as 
many spindles might be spun at once. He thought over the matter till at 
last he actually made such a machine, and to his great delight, it was 
perfectly successful. He called it a jenny, some say after the name of his 
wife. Hargreave was a poor man, and had at this time seven children to 
maintain, yet during the next four years he made and sold several jennies, 
reserving one, which he kept and worked in secret, for supply of his own 
loom. 

Everything was going on very prosperously, when his wife and 
daughters, proud of his ingenuity, began to boast of the great invention. 
Jealousy was aroused in the neighbourhood. The spinisters, who- had up 
to this time a constant supply of work and good payment, besides the little 
bribes and presents of the weavers, were afraid of losing their means of a 
livelihood. No innovation could do them any good, so they set their faces 
against it. They and their friends rose up in a tumult, burst into Har- 
greaves’ houses, and broke to pieces their rival, the spinning-jenny. 


The times were rough, and Hargreaves considered that his life was in 
danger. He may have been right—anyhow he left the country and went to 
Nottingham with his family. He he met witha partner who had money 
enough to set.up a spinning-mill on the new plan. It answered well, and 
Hargreaves continued to improve his jenny, till it would spin as many as 
eight threads at a time. Now he took out a patent for his invention. 
Unfortunately, however, those spinning-jennies which he had sold. in 
Lancashire during the days of his poverty, stood in his way. While they 
were in use; Hargreaves could not by any process of law, prevent any one 
from copying them, and pirating his invention. Such manufacturers as 
were already using it in Lancashire acknowledged in some sort their obli- 
gation to the inventor. They offered him £3000. He did not think is was 
enough, and refused it. In the end he got nothing for what was the means 
of enriching thousands. His jenny, too, was unpopular during his lifetime. 
A second rising took place, and the country people went about destroying 
every one of these machines on which they could lay their hands. But all 
was in vain; the use of them was soon firmly established, and the cotton 
manufacture received a great stimulus through the clever invention of the 
poor weaver of Blackburn. 


It has often been said that James Hargreaves died in poverty, but such 
was not the case. The little spinning-mill maintained him and his family 
in tolerable comfort, and his partners, Messrs. Strutt, of whom we shall 
hear again, rose to great wealth. 


When the spinning-jenny was fairly set to work, spinning went on far 
more rapidly than before, but the jenny was as powerless as the old 
spinning-wheel in making cotton yarn of sufficient strength to be used as 
warp. Linen yarn was still used for that purpose. No cotton thread had 
yet been spun in England strong enough to bear the tension put up the 
warp. A further invention was needed before calicoes could be made, as 
now they are, wholly from the soft down of the wool-bearing shrub. 


This difficulty was however soon met. A further invention was devised 
by Richard Arkwright, the youngest and thirteenth child of a poor man 
of Preston in Lancashire. Of school education Richard received little, if 
any, but he had plenty of observation, and was always teaching himself. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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LOOMS 


for Cotton, 
Silk, Rayon, 
Worsted, 
Wool, 
Linen, 
Jute, 
Automatic, 
Plain, 

High Speed, 
Box Type 
Gingham 


After careful investiga- 


tion of Automatic 
Looms and considera- 
tion of the products of various 
Loom Builders in several 
countries, an order has been 
entered to supply Nordray 
Looms to one of the oldest 
Cotton Mills in Spain. 


Feelers 
Warp - Stops 
rop~ Wires 
emples 
Dobbies 
Positive Head Motions 
Boxes 
Multipliers 
Leno 
Marquisette 
Centre-~Forks 
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pay? 


Leading manufacturers discuss the 
value of selvage and end marks 


I S there any advantage 

in trademarking 
goods? If you do trade- 
mark, does it make any 
difference how you do 
it? Is one method bet- 
ter than another? Does 
it pay to be particular 
about the appearance of 
the trademark? Here— 
picked at random—are 
the opinions of 6 well 
known manufacturers. 
Read them — you will 
find them helpful in de- 
ciding your own trade- 
marking problem: 

Heleproot fe 
MADER USA. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co.— 
“We feel it has proven a 
good means of protecting 
the public when purchasing 
quality goods for which our 
name stands. After using 
Kaumagraph Transfers for 
the last 16 years, we are 
eonvineced that this method 


of identification is one of 
the best obtainable.” 


L. C. Chase & Co.—“‘Our 
name became so much asso- 
ciated with Mohair Plushes 
or Velvets, made by Sanford 
Mills, that with a good many 
people Mohair Plush and 
Chase came to mind at the 


same time. As the demand 
for this upholstered fabric 
increased, it was quite nat- 
ural that a good many infe- 
rior imitations were made 
so that the question arose 
with us as to how the con- 
sumer should be protected. 
We cast about for some way 
of marking or stamping our 
velvet and it is now more 
than 10 years since we be- 
gan using your Kauma- 
graphs. They have proven 
very satisfactory and pro- 
vision was accordingly made 
for stamping the back of 
every yard of Chase Vel- 
mo.” 


Winsted Hosiery Co.—“We 
feel that this method of 
trademarking our merchanh- 
dise is a very efficient al- 
though inexpensive form of 
advertising. We have been 
buying Kaumagraph trans- 
fers for over 10 years and 
find that not only the trans- 
fers but the service has been 
satisfactory in every way.” 


Logan Hosiery Co.—‘“It in- 
sures the user of Blue Line 
Hosiery against substitu- 
tion of inferior qualities of 


hose. We safely recommend 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers 
for any product on which a 
mark of distinction is re- 
quired.” 


A MIGEL FAGaic MALE IN U.S.A. 


J. A. Migel, Inc. — “We 
would be at a loss to know 
just what other methods we 
could employ to let the wo- 
men of America know that 


the goods trademarked 
‘MOON-GLO,’ ‘FAN-TA-SL,’ 
SPIRAL SUN,’ “‘THORO- 


BRED, and ‘VELVA 
CREPE’ are famous Migel 
Silks.” 


REC ove 

Society Maid Hosiery Co.— 
“It will no doubt interest 
you to know that the con- 
tinued use of your perma- 
nent transfer has assisted 
us materially in getting 
‘Miss Ultimate Consumer’ 
to ask for Society Maid 
Hosiery.” 


The Kaumagraph Trans- 
fer method has been for 25 
years the only practical 
method of trademarking 
textiles. Practically every 
large textile manufacturer 
has adopted it. Send today 


for sample markings and 


full information. 


Kaumagraph Company 
350-356 West 31st St.. New York 


Boston Philadelphia Paris, Ont. 
Chicago Charlotte, N. C. Paris, Fr. 
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Causes Bad Running Spinning 


A*series of articles contributed to a Prize Contest of this Subject 


Publication of the first four articles contributed to the Prize Con- 
test on “Causes of Bad Running Spinning” are begun on this page. A 
number of these articles are to appear each week until all have been 
published and the winners announced. All of them will then be pub- . 
lished in book form. 


All articles contributed to this contest must reach us by May 15. 
The rules governing the contest appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Number One 


I am giving below some of the many causes of bad running spinning: 

Improper temperature and humidity that is on the extreme either way. 

Spindles and thread guides out of plumb; worn rings and trave.ers, 
that are incorrect weight and which do not fit the rings. 

Improper setting of top and bottom rolls; rolls poorly covered, cots too 
short, worn or grooved. 

Roving guides not working properly, lack of proper weight on rollers, 
levers not properly set, necks of back fluted rolls worn so that top back 
rolls are resting on roller bars instead of fluted roll. 

Worn clearers or scavenger rolls, worn or. splintered bobbins, poor 
work in plecing-up so that strings tly out from bobbins and break down 
ends. 

Dirty sides, such as roving creels, rolls, guideboards and wires, ring 
rails and separators, dirty clearers, speed too high. 

Bad skewers, worn flutes and steel rolls, guide wires out or worn, tip 
of roller bars worn. 

The card room may have a lot of roving ahead, which will dry out 
before it is spun or be'stretched from too much tension, making it light, 
or with too much twist. When this comes in the spinning room, the spin- 
ning will run bad although the card room ran all right. There could also 
be mixing of short cotton while you have the rolls set for longer staple. 
Some grades of cotton require more twist than others. 


The most likely causes of bad running spinning are improper tem- 
perature and humidity, dirty frames, rolls not properly oiled and set, worn 
travelers, roving twisted too hard or too soft, inferior cotton, travelers too 
heavy or too light. 

If I took charge of a room under such circumstances, I would first see 
that the temperature and humidity were as nearly correct as possible to 
suit conditions. I would then weigh and break the yarn to see that it was 
the right number and had the proper strength. Then I would survey my 
room and make note of everything that I could find wrong. I would see 
that all machinery was properly cleaned and oiled, rolls properly set and 
that travelers were of correct weight and fit. If they were not, I would 
change them. 

If spindles were out of plumb, I would have them lined and leveled, 
spindles and guide wires plumbed, rolls cleaned and polished. Then I 
would make any other adjustments wherever necessary. 

Len. 


Number Two 


I will try to give a few of the many causes of bad running spinning 
from practical experience. First I want to relate a little experience that 
the writer onee had at a mill some several years ago. The writer had been 
overseer of spinning at a medium size mill which was considered a first- 
class mill, and it really was. He had accumulated a few hundred dollars, 
and one day he decided to give up the job and go into the mercantile busi- 
ness. (Show the merchants how to sell goods cheap and get rich quick.) 
So he rented a store room and a cottage, and moved in town. Soon he had 
a supply of goods in and started business. He lasted about one year, and 
had a chance to sell out and straighten up, and had about enough cash 
left to pay a moving bill. 

He was offered and accepted a place as overseer of spinning in a small 
mill, which was not considered a first-class mill at that time. The spin- 
ning was running bad and in a mess proper. But they had a good carder 
who was making fairly good roving, in fact there was no kick on the roy- 
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ing. But the spinning was going bad, very bad, and so was the weaving 
It was impossible to make the weaving run good with the warp and filling 
that spinning room was turning out. 

The new overseer of spinning got busy trying to find out what was 
wrong. And this is what he found: A variation in the draft gears of one 
to five teeth, a variation in the twist gears of one to three teeth. Several! 
different numbers of travelers on the same counts of yarn. The mill was 
supposed to be making No, 29s warp and No. 39s filling. The new overseer 
soon straightened out the draft and twist gears, but had no travelers on 
hand to change with, but the travelers were promptly ordered and re- 
ceived. The proper style and weight of traveler was put on, and the next 
day it looked like a different spinning room. This was at a time when help 
was scarce, and after the above changes were made the spinners took on 
from two to four sides more and did not have to work as hard as they had 
been working on less sides. 

The superintendent and manager of the mill were carried away with 
the new spinner. They thought he was some spinner, and I reckon he 
was for them at that particular time. The new spinner, however, was soon 
offered a job in a larger and better mill and moved away. 

There are so many things to cause bad running spinning, even when 
the roving is all right, I hardly know where to start. Excessive speed and 
draft, steel rolls in bad condition, flutes burred up, necks worn and loose 
‘in the joints, causing eccentrics which stretch the roving between front 
and middle rolls to the extent that it makes thin places in the yarn. The 
top covered rolls in bad condition, worn and roughed up, and bad roller 
covering. Necks and ends of the roll worn, and the roller bar tips worn 
to the extent that the roller does not run in line with steel roll. Rolls not 
properly cleaned and oiled. Front saddles worn, dubbed off on the end so 
it does not hold roll in proper position or put the necessary weight on the 
roll. Levers and lever screws worn too much, will not vibrate as they 
should, flannel worn out or off of the top clearer boards will not keep the 
rolls cleaned as they should. Roving skewers worn and dubbed off on the 
end will not allow the roving bobbin to turn free and easy, thus stretching 
the roving at times. Bad gears, the teeth worn and some broke out. 

Separator blades set too close to the rings and sometimes striking the 
ring and breaking down the end when ring rail comes up. 

Bad spindles, crooked and worn out, bolsters worn and causing the 
spindle to wobble and vibrate, and spindles not properly oiled. Slack 
bands, not driving spindle up to speed, and bands too large for the whirl. 
If the band does not run in the bottom of the groove on whirl it will not 
drive the spindle up to speed, therefore you will not get the proper twis! 
in the yarn. Spindle not in center of the ring. Guide wire not set over the 
center of spindle, and set too close or too far from the top of the bobbin 
Rings worn out, travelers worn and cutting down the ends. Frame not 
kept clean and properly oiled. If the room gets too cold or chilled it will 
cause the ends to snap down. Too much or not enough humidity in the 
room will cause spinning to run bad. 

All the above things will cause spinning to run bad when you have 
sood roving, which we do not always have. 

Henry. 


Number Three 


Among the causes of bad running spinning are: 

First—Not enough humidity. I would see that I was getting proper 
humidity. 

Second—Travelers. I would see if the travelers needed changing. If 
‘vavelers are too light or too heavy, it will cause the work to run bad. 

Third—Spindles need oiling. I would raise spindles up and oil at top 
of base. Dry spindles will cause bad work. 

Fourth—Improperly adjusted weight levers. Weight levers should be 
lovel. If levers rest on board or if they are too high, the ends will come 
down. 

Fifth—Variation in roving. Would give roving immediate attention. 

Sixth—Bad rollers. IT would have my rollers gone over and all poor 
ones taken out. Poor rolls cause lots of trouble. 

Seventh—Worn out roving sticks. When points of roving sticks get 
worn flat, it is hard to pull and roving becomes stretched, causing ends to 
come down. Worn sticks should be taken out and new ones put in. 

Kighth—Worn out gears. Gears should be gone over to see if the 
proper ones are being used and if any are worn. Worn gears should be 
'‘eplaced with new ones. 

Ninth—Ring rail too low. See if rail runs too low on bobbins. This 
cvuses ends to come down. 

Tenth—Top élearers not. picked. If they are not picked five or six 
‘mes a day, they will cause the middle rolls to run wrong, causing ends 
'. run out to side and come down and come through the work. 

Eleventh—Poorly kept underclearers. Underelearers should be kept 
“overed and in good shape. | 

Twelfth—Improper setting of top rolls. These rolls should be set 
‘cording to staple of cotton to be run. If they are set too wide or too 
‘lose, work will run bad. 

Thirteenth—Dirty fluted rolls. Fluted rolls should be scoured every 
months. 

ourteenth—Dirty room. Work should be kept clean and spinners 
should be required to clean off at certain times. Dirty work will cause 
bad spinning. 

Fifteenth- Speed too high. 

>ixteenth—-Too much air. Windows should be kept down at the bot- 
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Don’t laugh! Maybe it’s your mill! 
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tom. Too much air drives up humidity and causes trouble. 

Seventeenth—Spinning should be overhauled once a year. Always look 
for the little things. You can easily see the big things that give trouble 
when it is only the little things that are making all the trouble. 


T. B. M. 


Number Four 


I wish to enter your contest on “Causes of Bad Spinning’—not that I 
feel sure of winning the prize, but that [I may give some other spinners the 
benefit of my 26 years’ experience in the spinning room. 

We will take for granted that the roving is fair. (Of course we all 
know that if the roving is not made right the spinning will run bad.) We 
will start where the roving is set into the creel of the spinning frame. If 
the roving skewers are battered on the bottom end, that will cause the 
roving to run tight, and it will weaken the roving to some extent. Of 
course if the roving is stretched it will cause a thin place in the roving, 
and that will cause the end te come down. When the end comes down 
there is some cause for it coming down. An end on a spinning frame will 
not come down without some cause. Of course, there are a great many 
things which will cause the end to come down. I have mentioned one of 
them above and I am going to mention several more. 

The roving trumpet on the roving traverse should be set so the roving 
will not run too close to the end of the roll. If the roving runs too close 
tc the end of the leather roll, that will cause the end to come down, and 
al times will run out at the end of the roll. 


The back and middle steel rolls should be cleaned at least once a 
week. If a small roving lap should be on either the back or middle stee! 
roll that will cause the end to come down, and the same thing applies to 
the leather rolls. Leather rolls should be kept as clean as possible. They 
should be cleaned every day, and on coarse work the front rolls should be 
cleaned twice a day. Clean rolls are very important for good running 
work. 

Now we come to the guide wire which, if not set with the roll and the 
spindle, will cause the end to come down. When I say set with the roll I 
mean the guide board should be set the right pitch from the roll, so as 
not to bind too much on the guide wire. If the guide wire becomes worn 
to where the end stays in one place all the time, that is, if a groove be- 
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comes worn in the guide wire it should be filed out and smoothed out so 
the end will have the entire guide to run in. 


Now we come to one of the most important things in the spinning 
room, which is the traveler. The traveler that runs the best is the traveler 
to use. My experience with travelers has been to try them all, and the 
one that runs the best is the traveler to use. Travelers on new rings 
should be changed about every 60 running hours, and after the ring be- 
comes slicked up the travelers should be changed after they have run 120 
hours. 


I have never had any experience with a No. 1 flange ring, but some 


say the No. 1 flange is best, and some say the No. 2 flange is best. As for 
that part I can’t say. I have always used the No. 2, and I have never 


thought it advisable to change. 

Another very important thing is the spindles. The spindles should be 
plumbed at least once a year, and oftener if necessary, because if the 
spindles are out of line the ends will be dgwn about half the time. 

Spindles should be oiled every two weeks with a good grade of spindle 
oil, not too heavy, and the oil should be put im the base and not on the 
spindle rail and on the bands. When too much oil is put on the outside of 
the base if gets on the band and the band throws it on the ring and the 
traveler becomes oily and gets too light and the ends begin to come down. 
The oiler should be careful im oiling spindles and not yet too much oil on 
the spindle whirl. That will surely cause bad running spinning, for a day 
or so anyway. 


I think a tape drive is best, but where a band drive is used the bands 
should be tied on tight, for the tighter the band is, the more even the 
twist will be. A loop knot is much better than the regular flat knot, be- 
cause when the loop knot is used, you will have no slack bands and no 
soft yarn, because as soon as the band gets the least bit slack it will fall 
off. 


When the spinners flag an end the section man should try and find 
out what is the matter with the end, because a spinner is not going to 
flag the end unless there is something wrong with it. If the roll is bad a 
new roll should be put in. If there is a roll lap it should be removed, if 
the guides or spindles are out they should be set; in other words, the sec- 
tion man should fix the end before he leaves it. 

Four or five ends on a side that run bad will keep a spinner behind 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Manufacture Fancy Goods 


This is the sixth of a series of 
articles on fancy weaving. The 
next will appear in an early issue. 
—Editor. 


Other Methods of Manufacture of 
Fancy Goods Than Weaving. 


A cotton mill is not dependent 
upon ils weaving machinery for the 
production of that class of fancy 
goods in which the term fancy is 
applied because of pattern effects 
produced by printing, staining, 
painting or otherwise fixing colorful 
designs on the surface of the fab- 
rics. A fancy weave in which the 
threads are required to be flushed 
al tumes and closely intersected at 
limes in order to produce a [fancy 
effect must be executed on a 
capable of thread manipulation. Bul 
the fancy effect which is on the 
surface of the cloth only, and usuai- 
ly consists of an elaboration . of 
beautiful and brilliant color effects 
in serolls, diagonals, angles, imiia- 
lions of floral designs, stripes, 
checks, and figures of all kinds is 
readily produced on cloth woven on 
the plainest types of cotton looms by 
one or more of the printing or stain- 
ing processes. Ln fact, the field of 
operations along these lines has 
been wonderfully developed in re- 
cent times, so that one may find 
colored creations on coton fabrics 
which thave been put there by pro- 


cesses of embossing, filling, enamel- 
ling, staining, hand or machine 
painting, bieaching, and special dye- 
ing methods in addition to the es- 


tablished surface printing opera- 
tions with the hand blocks, or ma- 
chine rollers. The hand painting of 
eotton fabrics for commercial pur- 
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poses, is of course, too slow and 
costly, although it is popular on 
certain individual fabrics for deco- 
rative purposes. The hand block 
system of producing colored pat- 
terns on cloth is also quite obsolete 
in this country where speed and 
production are essential. 

But this method of printing is 
still in use in some of the smaller 
print mills in foreign countries and 
occasionally in small mills in this 
where prints are only a side pro- 
duction of the plant. Cotton print- 
ing, silk printing, wool printing and 
fact nearly all kinds of textile print- 
ing have had such an advance in re- 
cent years that high speeded rotary 
presses have supplanted the slower 
hand methods in the majorily of 
mills engaged in color printing. Some 
fancy fabrics are made by previous- 
ly printing the patterns in colors on 
the yarns, before weaving, in which 
case the length of the designs on 
the yarns are extended so that when 
the yarns are interlaced in the weav- 
ing, the take-up will bring the di- 
mensions of the patterns to the nor- 
mal proportions. The warp threads 
for this kind of weaving are printed 
with the pattern by winding them 
around a large cylinder and color- 
ing them according to the design 
some of which are shown in the as- 
sembled stretches of warp threads 
in the drawing. When a warp of 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men | 


Variations and Deviations in Yarn 
Numbers. 


Editor: 


What is the difference 
the above two terms, viz.. 
in numbers and 
numbers? 


between 

variation 
deviation in yarn 
Dunno. 


Answer to Dunno. 
Editor: 


Replying to Dunno’s question of 


“what ms the difference” between 
yarn number variation and devia- 
tion, is to take up a very interest- 


ing matter regarding the testing of 
yarn numbers, and a question re- 
garding which very little (if any 
has been said in textile journals. 
In order to illustrate the difference, 
we wll take the weights or sizes of 
No. 60s yarn as found by weighing 
eight different bobbins, as follows: 
No. 1, 60.10: No. 2. 60.50: No. 3. 61.00: 
No. 4, 59.00; No. 5, 58.50; No. 6, 60.00: 
No. 7, 60.40: No. 8, 60.30. The aver- 
age number of this assortment of 
weights is 59.97. The lightest is 
61.00. The heaviest is 5850. The 
extreme variations between these is 
250 numbers. This represents an 
extreme variation of around 4 per 
cent, but it is not an average varia- 
tion. It is not possible to get an 
average variation by taking only the 
lightest and the heaviest. 
“4 secure the normal average, we 
si see how much each size taken 


ates from the average number. 

is done by subtracting all of 
the sizes -that are heavier than the 
average number from the average 
number and also by subtracting the 


av@wage number fram all of the 
sig6s which are lighter than the 
average plumber, thus: ‘No. 1, 13 
pemis Tighter;. No. 2, 53 points 


ter; We. 3, 108. points lighter; No. 
No, 5, 147 points 

haa 3 points lig ter ; No. 
; Na. 8, 33 points 
By adding the deéviatiens of the 
eight sizings we have a. total of 492 
pas of deviation. By dividing this 
iby the eight or total’ bebbins 
we have. an average devia- 
tion ef 6150. New, if we.divide this 
by the average number of 59.97 we 


findsthe percentage of yariation to- 


a. little over one per 

and this is baled deviation. 

Charleston. 

4. 


cent 


4 Answer to Weigher. 
Editor: 

In answer to Weigher regarding 
the testing pf grain scales. This is 
a matter. Grain 
segleg get, out of order in time the 
same as evergihing else. The little 
weights usually hegin to wear away 
owing to the constant handling of 
them. This makes” them weigh 
lighter. This in turn will cause the 
little skeins of yarn to appear to be 
tao.heavy, The work will be run 
lighter than it should ape | cause bad 
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CAUSES OF BAD RUNNING SPINNING 


Up to Tuesday night 
contirbuted to the conftest for 
Causes of Bad Spinning” 
in this issue, 


of this week forty-eight articles had been 
the best practical article upon 
and the first 


“The 


four of these articles appear 


With the ecard room running well, but not necessarily producing 


roving, the 


spinning room is running badly. 


Maybe if is caused by defective work in the card room that does 


not show 


up until the. spinning is reached or 


maybe it is due to 


defective adjustments or equipment in the spinning reom. 


We want the 


experience of practical: men because the things 
that they have done to overcome bad spinning should he 


recorded for 


the benefit of the young men who are now learning to rum spinning 


rooTHS., 


As many of the best practical men not write or spell well, we will 


undertake to put their 


articles in shape. 


We want practical ideas 


and hope that no one will refrain from entering this contest because 


of lack of education. 
Remember, however. 


| | that no article mailed later 
will be considered in the contest. 


than May 15th 


Contest Rules. 


!. Articles must not be longer than three full columns. 


2. Articles must be signed with assumed names but the real name 
and address of the wrifer must be known to us. 


%. The subject, 


CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING, 
that has a bearing upon the subject. 


will include anything 
It is to be assumed that the 


card room is running well but not necessarily making good roving. 


4. Articles must be original and articles that include paragraphs or 
sections copied from other articles on this subject will be thrown 


out. 


The contestants and all of our readers will be requested to 


call our attention to any articles that show evidence of having 


been copied. 


5. Articles will be published by us in the order received and the 
judges will be instructed that where two are of equal merit the 


decision shall be given to the one received first. 


Tt is therefore 


advisable to mail articles as early as possible. 


6. In mentioning machinery the name of the maker can not be given. 
This rule will not apply to special machinery or attachments that 


have no competitors. 


7. Articles which are received after May 15, 1926, will not be consid- 


ered in the contest. 


8. The contest will be decided by seven practical men who, acting 
independently of each other, will read the articles and give us 
their opinion relative to which is the best and second best. A 
vote for first place will count one (1) and a vote for second place 


will count one-half (%). 


The article receiving the largest number of the judges’ votes will 


be declared the winner and its writer will receive $25.00. The 
writer of the article which receives the second largest vote will 
receive $15.00, and of the third best, $10.00. 


The writer of the best practical article contributed to this contest. 


will receive $25. 


The second prize will be $15 and the third prize $10. 
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running work. Therefore, it is 
highly important to have the grain 
scales properly tested out. In a 
large mill, the best way is to have 
an extra pair of scales on hand. 
Once’ per month the seales in use 
should be tested out. by comparing 
the weights on the extra pair of 
correct seales. If there are slightest 
indieations that there is a factor of 
errer, they should be sent to the 
makers for repajrs and to be tested 
ouf and ecorreéeted. In this way 
there will always be on hand a cor- 
rectly tested scale. 


Here is another way te test the 
Pseales: Get a list of the actual 
tweight in grains and tenths of 


grain of each weight from the scale 
makers. Keep this list of weights 
an file. Once a month weigh each 
weight to see if they are right. 


Again weigh all of the weights to- 
gether. If they do not weigh the 
full weight, then weigh each one 
separately to see which one is 
wrong. 

Still another test can be made. 


If you are weighing several test 
skeins of yarn, weigh each one sep- 
arately, and then weigh all of them 
at one time. If the factor of error 
is unreasonably great, then the 
scales are out of order. 

Notwithstanding that scale weights 
are more apt to lose weight, some- 
times they will rust or become 
gummed with something which will 
increase their weight. 


To have the grain seales weigh 
correctly is of vital importance. The 


improper variation of 1-10 of a. 


grain in any mill may involve the 


loss of thousands of dollars per 
year. Many mills need to have their 


grain scales tested. Be sure that 
the pivot pit is kept clean. 
Charleston. 
Answer to Yarn. 
Editor: 


In response to yarn regarding the 
excess of deviation of yarn strength 
over and above yarn sizes, will say 
that if is because there are more 
things to interfere with yarn 
strength than there are things to 
interfere with yarn sizes. 

That is yarn size is more easily 
controlled than yarn strength. 

Just one illustration will prove 
this: Let us take for example a 
yarn that is full of thick and thin 
places. It may average very near 
the yarn number, but it will be away 
off in strength. Why? Because the 
thick places even up and average up 
the thin places so far as weight or 
yarn size is concerned. But every 
thin place in the yarn is a damag- 
ing point or breaking point for the 
strength. 

Let us suppose that there is one 
thin place in each three inches of 
yarn. Then in 120 yards of the 
yarn tested for strength, there will 
be 1,440 breaking points. But none 
of these breaking points will inter- 
fere much with the yarn average 
number. It will be the same way 
with uneven yarn. The thin or lean 
yarn will serve to thin out the 
heavy stretches of yarn, and thus 
the yarn size will average up in 
size or number, but not so with the 
strength of this yarn. Illustrating 
our point again, let us suppose that 
in the 120 yards of yarn tested and 
broken for strength, that there are 
three stretches of uneven yarn. 
Then there will be three places to 
interfere with the yarn strength to 
no places to interfere with the size 
of the yarn if these three are thin. 

On the average, the strength of 
yarn will have twice to three times 
as much variation and deviation as 
the yarn sizes will have. 

H. D. M. 


Southern People Should Be 
Loyal to the South’s 
Greatest Product 


(Belton News) 

Cotton farmers and cotton goods 
manufacturers are greatly embar- 
rassed at present, due to the fact 
that the price offered for cotton and 
eotion goods is below cost to pro- 
duce, No industry can exist under 
such circumstances. Something 
must be done to relieve this situa- 


_tion. As long as the supply is greater 


than the demand, this condition will 
continue to exist We Southern 
people are not loyal to our greatest 
product, Our farmers produce cot- 
ton, the mill operatives manufac- 
ture cotton cloth; but neither: of 
them use it te much extent, If we 


do not use the goods we produce, 


=(' 
ve 
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we can’t expect other people to use 
them. It reminds me of the man 
looking for his spectacles, when they 
were already on his nose, and he 
was looking through them. We are 
looking through the opportunities 
that are right before our eyes, try- 
ing to find a market elsewhere for 
our goods. Let us, one and all, ask 
ourselves the question; why do I not 
wear more cotton goods? Each one 
of us should be a customer and a 
booster for cotton goods. 


During the summer we can usé 
cotton clothing exciusively. Cotton 
makes real good shoes and hats. 
Style? Why anything that every- 
body wears is style, so lets all wear 
cotton. There is not a business man, 
or a laboring man, that could not 
join a cotton clothing club. We eal 
our farm produce, why not wear it, 
and be independent, girls? Why I 
have never seen a girl dressed in 
anything prettier than a beautiful 
white coton dress. Just think of the 
increase in the buying by the farm- 
ers, because if he can sell his prod- 
uct at a profit, he can in turn buy 
from the merchant. The merchant 
buys from the manufacturer, and it 
all helps to keep business stimulal- 
ed. When we Southern people co- 
operate fully With the South's great- 
est industries; namely, cotton rais- 
ing and manufacturing of cotton 
goods, by using the products of these 
industries, we will see a more pros- 
perous South than ever before. 


It is important that the mills begin 
at once to make a special study of 
the demand that can be created at 
home, by making attractive patterns 
of dress goods, and getting them be- 
fore the people. Let the people 
know that something can be made 
from colton besides the ordinary 
everyday goods. If we use all the 
care in finishing cotton goods, that 
is used in finishing some other 
classes of goods, we will be surpris- 
ed at the results, and would in a 
very short time be dressed from 
head to foot in cotton clothing. 


So let’s get together, farmer, mill 
man, banker and laborer, and prove 
to the world that we realize the 
value of our most valuable product 
“Cotton” by using it ourselves. Then 
we will not have so much to export 
_ can demand a better price for 

C. H. STRICTLAND, 
Supt. Bellon Cotton Mills. 


Thomaston Mills Land Big 
Order 


Cord tire fabric to the extent of 
100,000,000 pounds will be produced 
for the B. F, Goodrich Co., and the 
Fisk Rubber Co., by the group of 
mills centered about Thomaston, Ga., 
and controlled by the R. E High- 
‘ower, Sr., interests, according to an- 
nouncement by R. E. Hightower, 
head of the mills. A contract to this 
cffect is understood to have been 
closed last week, after a series of 
conferences held in New York. 

According to the announcement 
this tremendous yardage makes mill 
®xpansion in the .Thomaston dis- 
'riet imperative. An agreement has 
been reached, it is said, between the 
Fisk Rubber Co. and the Hightower 
interests, as the result of which 35,- 

spindles will be instatled at 
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Thomaston, as soon as provisions 
can be made for housing them. 

The mill properties at Thomaston 
controlled by the Hightower inter- 
ests are the Aldora Mills, Peerless 
Cotton Mills, and Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, capitalized respectively a: 
£400,000, $1,700,000, and 33,000,000. 

The Aldora Mills produce cord tire 
fabrics, having 6 cards, 12 broad 
looms, 13,824 ring, and 5,184 spindles. 
Four hundred operatives are em- 
ployed. 

The Peerless Mills have been pro- 
ducing sheets and pillowcases, hav- 
150 cards, 620 broad looms, and 25,- 
000 ring spindles. 

The Thomaston Cotton Mills, the 
largest of the group, of which, as 
of the Peerless, W. H. Hightower, 
Sr., is president, has been making 
duck and drills, as well as tire fab- 
fric. The equipment includes 270 
cards, 500 broad looms, 75,000 ring 
and 4,000 twist spindles. 

The Aldora Mills have been sell- 
ing direct, the Peerless through Con- 
verse & Co. and the ‘Thomaston, 
through Brander & Curry. 

The spindles will be shipped down 
from Passaic, and are now in the 
Essex Mills, formerly operated 
iointly by the Goodrich company 
and the Fisk Rubber Co., it was said. 
The spindles belonging to the Good- 
rich company already have been 
shipped South for installation, and 
there are said to be approximately 
35,000 spindles belonging to the Fisk 
company in the Essex plant, which 
can be utilized. That means about 
350 addition operatives will be need- 
ed, when work begins. 

The deal was handled through L. 
W. Roberts, textile engineer of Al- 
lanta, and is said to be the biggest 
order ever placed for textiles. 


Curtailment News 


Inman, 8. C.—The curtailment pro- 
gram of the Inman Mills here will 
amount to two days per week, if was 
announced today by J. A- Chapman, 
superintendent. The mills will close 
down Friday and Saturday of each 
week until further notice. 


Cateechee, 8. C.—The Norris Cot- 
ton Mills Co., have posted notices 
that they will be closed on the 7th 
and 8th of May, and on each suc- 
ceeding Friday and Saturday until 
further notice. This schedule will, 
when effective, reduce weekly pro- 
duction about 25 per cent. 


Gaffney, 8. C.—Notices were post- 
ed last week at the mills of the 
Hamrick chain that a curtailment 
schedule amounting to 25 per cent 
will be put into effect within two 
weeks’ time. The mills will close 
down each Thursday night and re- 
main closed until the following Mon- 
day, this schedule to last indfinitelv. 


Greenwood, 8 C€C—WNotices have 
Teen posted by five cotton mills here 
that, beginning May 8, a curtailment 
program will be effective until fur- 
ther notice. According to the an- 
nouncement, the mills will be shut 
down Friday and Saturday of each 
week. The Greenwood Mill, Gren- 
del Na i, Grendel No. 2, Panola 


Mills and “Ninety-Six” Mill are the 
plants adopting the curtailment pro- 
gram. 
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DRESSING 
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more real weight, greater penetra- 
tion, better breaking strength, less 


loom stoppage, whiter cloth, try 


Warp Dressing 


We will gladly demonstrate these 


features at our expense 
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HEN attending the Foreign 

Trade Conference at Charleston, 
Ss. C, on April 28th, 29th and 30th. 
I drove my car to Florence, 8. C., 
und went from there to Charleston, 
by train in order that I might 
visit some mills while returning. 


left Charleston on 
ofternoon at 4 o'clock 


Thursday 
and reached 


Florence about 7 p. m. and was 
soon on my way in my car. There 
is a hard surface road from Flor- 


ence to Darlington, one of the few 
in that seetion and for about ten 
miles it felt like [ was back in North 
Carolina. 

If the Darlington Manufacturing 
Company had been operating at 
night, it was my intention to pay C 
l.. Gilbert a visit, but while I re- 
gretted to miss seeing him I was 
very glad to find one mill that was 
not on night operation. 


I drove from Darlington to So- 
ciety Hill and from there to Ben- 
nettsville where I arrived about 


8:30 oclock. Phil Gwaltney, gener- 
al superintendent of the Marlboro 
Mills, at MeColl had wired me, to 
spend the night at his home but 
thinking that I would reach McColl 
very late I declined the invitation. 

After registering at the hotel m 
Bennettsville I phoned O. L. Der- 
rick, superintendent of Martboro 
Mill No. 5, which is located in Ben- 
nettsville and he came to the hotel 


and spent an hour or more with 
me. 
I have known Mr. Derrick for 


many years while he was superin- 
tendent at Rock Hill and’ other 
points. The first time I ever saw 
him was when he was one of the 
outstanding football players at 
In those days he 
one of the best 


Clemson College. 
was 


regarded as 


the Mills 


‘By David Clark 


plavers in the South and Clemson 
had a winning team. 


At his mill in Bennettsville he 
makes 23's and 13’s yarns for tire 
cords. They are shipped on section 
heams by truck to Mill No. 6 at 
McColl where they are twisted and 
woven. 

Early Friday Morning I drove to 
McColl and found Phil Gwaltney in 
his office. The president, Chas. Ice- 
man returned that morning from 
New York but did not get to the of- 
fice before I left. I did however, 
meet the secretary, F. F. Adams. 

The Mariboro Mills are composed 
of five mills m McColl, some of 
which are widely separated and 
one mill in Bennetsville. They have 
46,000 spindles and in addition to 
tire cord and make carded hosiery 
varns and fine combed yarns. 

We first visited Mill No. 1 and 2 
which are in charge of Alexander H. 
Hamilton. Much of the machmery 
in these mills is twenty-five or more 
vears old but they were running 
well and appeared to be kept un- 
usually clean. a | 

From Mill No. 1 and No. 2, we 


went across the railroad to No. 6, 
which is the tire cord mill. In aa- 
dition to the cord .looms there are 
many twisters which twist from 


section beams. 
We also visited the testing room 
which is a necessary adjunct to 


every tire mill and watched them 
test the yarns. It appears that al- 
most every tire manufacturer has 


different specifications on breaking 
strength and stretch and different 
methods of making the tests. Jaws 


but Phil 


that are suitable for breaking the 
yarns for tire cords for one tire 
manufacturer sometimes cannot be 
used for another. 

I often wonder why mills put 
up with the whims of the tire man- 
ufacturers when there is such a 
small margin of profit in the manu- 
facture of tire fabrics and cords. 

[ found Mill No. 6 to be in charge 
of Fred Campbell who had been re- 
cently promoted to superintendent. 
He was originally with the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company and evi- 
dently knows his business for his 
mill was running well. 


Mill No. 3 which adjoms No. 6 was 
a yarn mill that makes tire cord 
yarns. It was recently put m 
charge of G. A. Hales who had been 
master mechanic for many years. 
Phil Gwaltney said that if he made 
as good a superintendent as he had 
a master mechanic he would have 
to go some. 


In No. 3, they had just installed a 
new H. & B. American Machine Co, 
opener and breaker picker equipped 
with bale breaker and a 40-inch up- 
stroke Buckley opener. It also had 
their patented evener motion. 


The H. & B. American Machine 
Co., is very proud of this lapper 
and according to Phil Gwaltney it 
was doing all they claimed for it. 


Knowing that I had: a long trip 
ahead of me I wanted to leave early 
Gwaltney insisted that I 
had to see Mill No. 4 which was on 
the other side of town and the visit 
was worth while for I found an un- 
usually well equipped and good 
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running mill on combed 60's and 
70's. 

Mill No. 4 which is known as the 
Iceman Mill was built by Chas. Iee- 
man during his former connection 
with the Marlboro Mills and Chas. 
Iceman who is considered to be one 
of the most expert yarn manufac- 
turers in the South, knows how to 
huild and equip a mill. 

This mill is in charge of J. G. 
Bennett who came a few years ago 
from New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Ben- 
nett is said to be a crank on the 
subject of regulated humidity and 
judging by the operation of his mill 
I wish there were more like him. 

It is our observation from fre- 
quent visits to mills that superin- 
tendents more from lack of 
attention to humidity than from 
anything else. 

Leaving McColl about 10 o'clock I 
drove to Cheraw and first called -at 
the Cheraw Spinning Mill which is 


lose 


now a part of the Cheraw Cotton 
Mills. 

A boy at the door informed me 
that superintendent J. L. Fonville 


was at the other mill but if I had 
recalled then that J. A. Johnson was 
in charge of that mill I would have 
paid him a visit. 

I drove to the Cheraw Cotton 
Mill which is loeated some distance 
from the center of the city only 
to find that Mr. Fonville had ‘just 
left and I therefore did not have 
the pleasure of seeing him. 

I was very much interested in 
seeing the River Hill Spinning Co., 
which makes coarse yarns upon the 
Whitin waste system. 

The superintendent R. W. Hollis 
who was formerly with the Cheraw 
Cotton Mills, but originally from 

(Continued on Page 30) 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


* 


shipments. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO - 


DANIEL WALLACE. Southern Agent, Greenville, & C 


Cc. B. ILER, Greenville, C 


L. J. CASTILE, Chari tte, N. C 
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Morgan Takes Issue With David Clark 


Greenville News) 


The News has just received copy 
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the idea of every man for himself.’ 
“By joining with the others they 
have 


goods which were contracted for in 
good faith. 


overproduction or underconsump- 
tion of textiles that the only relief is 


David Clark. Charlotte, editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. Mr. Mor- 


have felt the weight of accumulated 
varns. 


and thereby reduce purchasing pow- 
er, as long aS we have bona fide or- 


act of Providence the mills of neceés- 
sity closed. In May 1925, prior to 


gan takes Mr. Clark mildly to task “If the weaving mills in South ders upon which to operate the CUraHment, New tors spots were 
for a recent statement that South Carolina that have ample orders for mills. "Sept 
Carolina cotton mills which happen [ull time operation will curtail [ am very much impressed with w Work spots were aecand 24 80 

to have plenty of orders ahead equally with less fortunate mills, we {he senience which reads “By join- fi 


should cooperate with less fortunate 


can, indeed, say that a new day has 


dawned and that 


ing with the others they have in- 


and 20's varns were selling at 45c, 


ne by curtail and thus bringing the future pros- sured curtailment, etc.” The writer ) 
one by curtailing and hu bringing » f If you desire to effect a perma- 
the market more quickiy back to a OF is assured. hus always been under the impres- 

normal condition. He considers that rhe writer on April 20th made sion that there is a federal statute, 


if a mill nas contracts made that 1! 
should run straight ahead and fill 
these, which have been made in good 
faith, rather than cancel them on 


the following statement to a news- 
paper reported: “If and when it be- 
comes necessary, in order to protect 
‘he interest of the shareholders, the 


and possibly State laws as well, 
which prohibit the joining with 
others for the purpose of reducing 
production of any commodity which 


cate, provided it is legal to do so, a 
complete cessation of night opera- 
tion. The replacement value of 
property and houses for night oper- 


(the basis of coperation with milis American Spinning Company will is manufactured. It is exceedingiy spindles will not potters $100,000: 
not having work ahead. curtail. This company has many or- eratifying learn thal | am in 


Mr. Morgan's letter follows: 
Mr. David Clark, Editor 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C, 
sir: 

The Greenville News as of April 
25th quoted you in part as follows: 

“An outstanding fact that one of 
the milestones in the development of 
cotton manufacturing in the South 
is that fine yarn mills in Gaston 
county, which are fully supplied 
with orders, are dome their bit by 
cumailing equally with the fine yarn 
mills that are short of orders. 

“It shows a splendid spirit of co- 
operation and marks the passing of 


ders ahead which must be filled. 
The same holds true with the Vir- 
ginia Manufacturing Company,” 

This statement, which was given 
wide circulation, was attributed to 
Mr. Jas. H. Morgan, who was absent 
from the city. 

1 do not consider contracts which 
were entered into prior to over-pro- 
duction, or underconsumption, of 
lextile fabrics “mere scraps of pa- 
per and | feel that we are both le- 
gally and morally bound to fulfill 
such contracts. I am also of the 
opinion that executive officers have 
no might to jeopardize the interests 
of the shareholders in textile plants 
by cancelling or refusing to deliver 


error in so and that ind- 
vidual curtailment ws not the only 
method whereby excess production 
can be eliminated. 


I do not consider that it is fair or 
just for you to assume without in- 
vestigation that the weaving milis 
in South Carolina lack a spirit of 
cooperation because they do not 
suddenly close their mills, cancel 
contracts and jeopardize the interest 
of shareholders and employes and a 
reputation for prompt deliveries, re- 
gardless of consequences, in order to 
assist “less fortunate mills.” 

| appreciate fully, as well as 
others who have given the subject 
any thought, that when there is 


which is to a certain extent a nomi- 
nal investment as compared with 
the entire cost of the property. If 
the pressure of production is per- 
manentiy relieved by elimination of 
right operation this investment in 
property and houses should be ab- 
sorbed by the enhanced value of 
goods. 

The operatives who work at night 
can be directed within a reasonable 
length of time to some other occu- 
pation; as the uncertainites of tex- 
hile manufacturimg should, at least 
theoretically, be largely eliminated. 

The writer happens to be operat- 
ing a yarn mill at night as well as 
day, for the very simple reason that 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Branches: 


The Brand Name ‘Ark’ Is a Quality Mark. 


Ark belting is a modern belt for modern conditions. 
Right belting insures lower operating cost. 
Kind of Quality and Service that satisfy. 


Belting which insures full production. 

Every belt absolutely guaranteed. 

Leather belt with more strength and less stretch. 
Tested under all conditions. 

In Textile Mills unsurpassable. 


No better belting made. 


Good for all drives. Ideal for Electric Motors. 
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Factory and Main Office— 
6th and Spring Garden 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg—217 Water St. 

High Point, North Carolina. 

Oregon—41_ First 
t. 


New York-—50 Church St. 
Chicago—614 West Lake St. 
Detroit—429 Wayne St. 


Greenville, S. C.— 
Poe Hardware and Suppiv 


High Point, N. C. Co. 


| Philadelphia Belting Company 


151 S. Wrenn St. 
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OODBYE to incomplete scouring of Rayon or 
artificial silk! ‘ Goodbye to trouble in dyeing 
and finishing caused by this incomplete scouring! 
Soap will not completely remove mineral oils and 


other matter, unless a boiling temperature is reached 
—and this temperature often injures silk. 


Rayon Scourol 


For Scouring Rayon Products 


—will work to much better advantage than soap. It 
is completely soluble in water without boiling. It 
wets out the fibre quickly at low temperature — oil 
and other matter is thoroughly removed without 
injury to the fibre. 


RAYON SCOUROL is not alkaline, nor does it 
produce free alkali by hydrolosis when diluted in 
water as soaps do. 


RAYON SCOUROL acts dyeing assistant. 
The artificial silk takes dye in an even, uniform 
manner. It keeps bright anJ lustrous. 


Get full information—use the coupon below. 


National Oil Products Company 


Main Office: District Offices: 
HARRISON CHICAGO ~ BOSTON 
NEW JERSEY ~HARLOTTE, N.C. 


NaTIonat On Propucts Company, Harrison, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send us full information regarding , RAYON 
SCOUROL for scouring Rayon products. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from April 22nd) 


372. Fig. 61 shows the detail of this measuring motion. 
A is the driving shaft carrying a worm B which turns the 
gear C. Gear C is on a shaft carrying a gear E on its other 
end which drives the gear G and wheel H. This wheel carries 
a pin, which rings the bell at each revolution. All of these 
gears are changeable, so that a wide variation may be made 
in the speed of the wheel H. The measuring roll K, Fig. 60, 
is driven from main shaft by sprocket wheels with 30 and 10 
teeth, so that measuring roll runs 1-3 the speed of main shaft. 
If measuring roll is 24 inches in circumference, it will deliver 
8 inches for every revolution of main shaft. 


373. To simplify the calculations, we shall treat the main 
shaft in Fig. 61 as a roll of 8 inches circumference. Consider 
the wheel H as the driver, and use the largest gears marked 
in Fig. 61. The number of yards delivered for one revolution 
of H will be given by the formula: 


86 x 86 x 8 


35 x 1 x 36 


This works out 47. Any of the gears may be changed to alter 
this length, but for ‘the sake of uniformity with the other 
formulas, we will consider the gear E as the change gear for 
ordinary purposes. This gear (35) is in the denominator of 
above formula, and hence if we leave it out, the result will be 


— 


G gi To 86 


E 


ai To 86 


_ 


Fig. 61. Measuring Motion. 


the constant for the machine instead of the number of yards 
as above. This would be: 


86 x 86 x 8 


—xil1x 
and works out 1643.6. This constant divided by any number 
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of yards required, gives the gear to use at E. If 70 yards are 
required, the gear would be (1643.6—70—) about 23. 


E.ectric Stop Morion. 


374. The Denn warper should always be equipped with an 
electric stop motion, similar to the one described in connection 
with the beam warper (203) with the addition of an annun- 
ciator which indicates the particular thread that is broken. 
As there are 2,000 to 3,000 spools in the creel, this addition 
saves time in finding and piecing up broken ends. 


ATTACHMENT. 


375. A Denn warper may have an attachment for deliver- 
ing ball warps. As the bundle of yarn emerges from the cal- 
ender roll, instead of going to the linker, it is wound on a 
wooden roll running in bearings on the floor in front of the 
linker. The yarn is guided on this roll by a traversing eye, 
which causes the yarn to cross and recross, and wind in a 
hard cylinder. It is covered with gunny cloth, and shipped, 
with the wooden roll inside. 


Chain warps are sometimes shipped loose in sacks, but are 
mostly baled. 


376. Chain warps are sold nominally by the pound; but on 
account of the rigid limitations in the counts demanded by 
the trade, it amounts to selling by the yard. For example, a 
mill receives an order for a warp 1224 yards long, with 2,000 
ends of number 24 single yarn. Theoretically, the weight of 
this yarn would be expressed by the formula: 


1224 x 2000 
840 x 24 


But in practice it.may, on account of variation in yarn, weigh 
140 pounds. In this case the mill receives pay for only 121 
pounds, the theoretical weight. On the other hand, if the 
yarn is spun too fine, and the warp weighs only 100 pounds, 
it is apt to be rejected entirely. A variation of more than 5 
per cent. is not generally satisfactory. Hence great care is 
necessary in spinning yarn for Denn warps. 


GENERAL DATA. 


877. A Denn warper with creel for 2,000 spools occupies 
a space about 18 feet wide by 35 feet long. 


Pulleys are about 12 x 2 and run 150 to 200 revolutions per 
minute. 


This delivers about 33 to 44 yards per minute. 


It requires about half a day for one hand to creel 2,000 
spools, and about a day to run them into the warps. For 
spools holding 1 pound of yarn, the production would therefore 
be about 2,000 pounds in a day and a half, or say 1,300 pounds 
per day. The time lost in creeling may be reduced by employ- 
ing two hands for that part of the work. Only one hand is 
required for the other work. 


Yarn put up on Denn warper is generally known as “warps,” 
while yarn from a reel is known as “skeins.” 


878. There are two kinds of links made in chain warp: the 
single link and the double link. The latter is considered bet- 
ter. 


There may be double head machines as well as single head. 
The double head machine has two creels and two linkers, and 
has about 50 per cent. greater capacity than the single head 
machine. It would have double the capacity, except for the 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Where 


Durability and Economy 


Combine 


WOOD-FAFNIR 


URABILITY and economy that are continu- 
1) ous can now be had by installing power trans- 
mission machinery equipped with the new 
WOOD-FAFNIR Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes, Pillow 


Blocks and Post Boxes, Ball Bearing Loose Pulleys 
and Ball Bearing Equipped Friction Clutches. 


Here is the ideal combination—life-long sturdiness 
and dependability of the Universal Giant Line of 
Power Transmission Machinery with the smooth run- 
ning, power saving Fafnir Ball Bearing. 

There are sixty-nine years of experience in the man- 
ufacture of power transmission machinery behind the 
new WOOD-FAFNIR Products. Associated with it 
is an Engineering Service which will help you solve 
your power transmission problems. 

There is a dealer near you who carries these new 
WOOD-FAFNIR Products in stock. He’s a good 
man to do business with, and he’ll be glad to tell you 
of the many advantages of the time, money and labor 
saving U. G. Line. 


Sons Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


WEW ENGLAND BRANCH’ 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Makers of Power Transmission Machinery Since 1857 


_ SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
Greenville, SC. 


0 Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, 
Flexible Couplings, Fric- 
tion Clutehes and the U. G. 
Short Center Belt Contac- 
tor. | 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 
requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 
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Reduced Acreage 


ROM a carefuly study of the sil- 

uation and from reports received 
from almost every section of the 
South, we wish to go on record as 
predicting that more than 2,000,000 
less acres will be planted in cotton 
this year than last, and we would 
not be surprised to see the reduc- 
tion reach 3,000,000 acres. 


We know that our opinion is not 
in accord with others, but we will 
let time determine whether or not 
we are correct. 

The comparatively high price of 
cotton and wheat has played some 
part in the reduction but the chief 
factor has been the delay in crop 
preparation which has caused many 
farmers to abandon areas that they 
contemplated planting. 

Most of those who made predic- 
tions at this time last year under- 
estimated the acreage by 3,000,000 
acres and it is our opinion that this 
year they are overestimating. 


With a reduction of 2,000,000 
acres it is still possible to raise too 
much cotton, and we are making no 
predictions relative to the yield or 
price. 


Curtailment 


UR suggestion that mills with 

orders should join in the cur- 
tailment program in South Carolina 
was not received with unanimous 
approval. 

Some mills claim that they can 
not curtail because they would vio- 
late contracts for the delivery of 
goods and there are, no doubt, a few 
mills with which such is the case 
but in most instances it would be a 
comparatively simple matter, if de- 
sired, to arrange for such extension 
of deliveries as to permit joining 
the curtailment movement. 


We are surprised to learn that 
some have fallen back: upon “duty 
to stockholders” requiring them to 
continue in operation. 


It is a well known fact that there 
is a very slight margin of profit, if 
any, at present prices and that, 
should there be no _ curtailment, 
prices will go considerably below 
cost. 


The prevention of an accumula- 
tions of goods, by a general curtail- 
ment, will save the mills from a 
period of loss and it appears to us 
that if there is any “duty to stock- 
holders” it consists of cooperating 
in any movement that will tend to- 
wards a return of profits and pros- 
perity. 

We have the idea that if the 
stockholders had a chance to vote 
they would overwhelmingly approve 
the idea of curtailment. 

We are at a critical point in the 
history of the textile industry of the 
South and this is no time for one 
mill to take advantage of another 
or to play to the grandstand. 

While we regret to differ with 
some of our friends, we see general 
curtailment as the only way to pre- 
vent disaster, and although our po- 
sition may not be unanimously ap- 
proved, we believe that we are 
working for the best interests of the 
industry. 

The president of a large South 
Carolina will who had just returned 
from New York said to us over long 
distance phone: 


“Some mills who claimed at the Spar- 
tanburg Conference that they could not 
curtail because their entire output was sold 
ahead for some time, have within the past 
week sold goods at bottom prices for 
prompt delivery.” 

We were not at the Spartanburg 
conference but have no doubt that 
most of the mills that claimed to be 
sold ahead actually had the orders, 
but the mill president above men- 


tioned states that he has absolute 
proof that one mill that made 
such statements was in position to 
sell goods last week for prompt de- 
livery and did so at prices that 
would not be acceptable to most 
mills. 

While our mills are discussing 
whether or not they will eooperate 
to the extent of curtailing, the Eng- 
lish mills which long ago ‘accepted 
cooperative curtailment 4&8 a Gound 
business proposition are now se- 
riously discussing the proposed 
“Pratt Scheme of Control” under 
which not only would curtailment 
but prices be regulated. 

In the future we will look back 
upon this period and be surpriseu 


that anyone oppesed . cooperative 
curtalment. 
There has, of course, been no 


agreement to curtail and there will 
be none. The situation °was, at 
Spartanburg, laid before the mills 
and their selling agents and com- 
mon sense demanded action by the 
individual mills. 


The South’s Loyalty To 
Cotton 


LSEWHERE in this issue we are 

reprinting from the Belton (S. 

C.) News an appeal by C. H. Strick- 

land, supérintendent of the Belton 

Cotton Mills, for greater loyalty for 
the South's greatest product. 

We have always advocated a fair 
price for cotton because the pros- 
perity of the South depends to 
large extent upon the prosperity of 
the cotton farmers. 

There are many indications, but 
no certainty of lower_prices, but we 
do not believe that even at present 
prices the farmers-will reeeive an 
adequate return for their labor. 


The Foreign Trade 
Conference 


E attended the Foreign Trade 
Conference at Charleston, 8S. C.. 


but there were so few cotton man-.. 


ufacturers present, in fact, so few 
people that we knew, that we had a 
rather lonesome time. 

We were much impressed with 
the type of men present, for they 
were undoubtedly far above the 
average and included many of the 
really big men of this country and 
Canada. 

The addresses were usually fine 
and gave much information about 
business and. trade conditions 
throughout the werld. 

The only thing that fell flat was 

the banquet on Thursday night. We 
did not think anybody had worse 
banquets than the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, but we 
believe that of the Foreign Trade 
Conference went beyond them. 
After listening all day to excellent 
but heavy addresses the delegates 
went to the banquet expecting some 
enjoyment, but a man talked for an 
hour about India with a full com- 
plement of statistics. There were a 
few left in the room when he finally 
concluded. 
- Aside from the banquet it was a 
wonderful meéting and we regret 
exceedingly that there was not a 
larger attendance of cotton manu- 
facturers. 
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We need export trade and need it 
very badly, and yet because of some 
unfortunate experiences during the 
1920 crash, neither the cotton mills 
nor their selling agentss are making 
serious efforts to secure foreign 
business. 

The Foreign Trade Conference at 
Charleston, 8. C., gave us a new idea 
of the possibilities. 


Evolution Settled 


CONSIDERABLE agitation seems 

to have been started in North 
Carolina over the question of pro- 
hibiting the teaching of evolution in 
public schools and colleges. 

The question of evolution was 
very well settled recently by a negro 
church m Alabama when, after de- 
bating the subject for many hours. 
the congregation unanimously pass- 
ed the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That God made niggers and 
that them white folks what thinks they is 
descended from monkeys, is.” 


Anybody that wants to believe in 
evolution has a perfect right to do 
so and he has and should have the 
right to proclaim his ideas through 
the press or in speech, or to teach 
his doctrine in private schools if he 
is connected with them. 

The matter of allowing a teacher 
in a school or college to teach evo- 
lution is more a matter of public 
policy than of evolution. 

The people who support the pub- 
lic schools through taxes have a 
right by majority vote or opinion to 
say what shall or shall not be 
taught in such schools. 

One teacher was years ago driven 
out of a North Carolina schaol be-— 
cause she taught that there should 
be intermarriage between whites 
and blacks. 

The evolutionists contend, in ef- 
fect, that she should have been al- 
lowed to teach that doctrine with- 
out interference. 

Without discussing evolution we 
stand solidly upon the proposition 
that the people have a right to say 
what shall or shall not be taught 
their children. 

The Alabama negroes said “them 
white folks what thinks they is de- 
scended from monkeys, is,” and we 
will not dispute that conclusion. 


England’s Crisis 


era ge faces a crisis today that 
may prove exceedingly serious 
not only to that country but to the 
world. 

Ruthless labor unions have their 
hands at her throat and will will- 
ingly crush England if their de- 
mands are not granted. 

Englishmen boast of the freedom 
of their country, meaning the free- 
dom that is rightfully theirs under 
their plan of government, but labor 
unions rule England and they have 
absolutely no consideration for the 
rights of others. 

It was because labor unionism as 
now constituted and controlled is so 
absolutely unfair and unmindful of 
the right of others, that we fought 
so hard against their establishment 
in the textile industry of the South. 

England faces a desperate situa- 
tion and one that may effect the 
whole world. 
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Personal News 


Fred Campbell has been promoted 
to superintendent of Marlboro Mil! 
No. 6, MeColl, 8. C 


Alex H. Hamilton has become su- 
perintendent of Mill No. 1 and 2 at 
McColl. 8S. C. 


J. F. Loekey has resigned as 
superintendent of the Liberty Mills, 
Clayton, 3. C. 


O. F. Lefler has resigned as. mast- 
er mechanic at the Franklin Mills, 
Coneord, N. C. 


Martin Foil has accepted a posi- 
tion in the office of the Franklin 
Cotton Mills. Concord, N. C. 


T. L. Ayers has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Appleton 
Mills, Anderson, 5. C. 


Fr. E. Lathem has become over- 
seer of carding at the Victoria Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


J. CG Gillipsie has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Easley Mills 
No, 3, Liberty, 8. C. 


R. €. Crumpton, of Greenviile, 5. 
C.,-is now overseer of carding at the 
Easley Mill No. 3, Liberty, 8. U. 


F. A. Gossett, of Greenville, 8. U., 
has become overseer of spinning a! 
the Easley Mill No. 3, Liberty, 8. C- 


Ira Avans has been promoted from 
night superintendent to day super- 
intendent of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, G. 


E. G. Waits, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Joanna Mills, Goldville, 
S. C., has become overseer of card- 
ing at the Appleton Mills, Anderson, 


A. €. Alexander has been elecied 
president of the Alexander Manu- 
facturing Company, Forest City, N. 
C., sueceeding his brother the latc 
J. Alexander. | 


H. D. Smith has resigned as night 
overseer Of cloth room at the 
Ninety-Six, S. C-, to become day over- 
seer of cloth room at the Elberton 
Cotten Mills, Elberton, Ga. 


Ralph H. Higgins has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Cascade 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C., and accept- 
ed a similar position at the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


Green has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Locke Mills, 
Concord, N. C-, and accepted a simi- 
lar position the the Franklin Cotton 
Mills, of the same place. 


A. C. Atkinson, superintendent of 
the Clayton Cotton Mills, Clayton, 
5. C., has also been appointed super- 
inte ndent of the Liberty Mills of the 
same place. 


J. W. Jolly, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Montgomery Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. has aecepted a similar po- 
sition at the Knoxville Cotton Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Fred Wright ,of McColl, 8S. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Southern Brighton 
Mills, Shannon, Ga. 


G. A. Hales, who has for a num- 
her of years served the Marlboro 
Mills, MeColl, 8S. C.. as master me- 
chanic has been promoted to super- 
mtendent of Mill No. 3. 


N. B. Arrington, son of John W. 
Arrington, president of the Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, 8, C. has ac- 
cepted a position with the Green- 
ville office of the Gorn Products Re- 
fining Company. He succeeds Harold 
Van Zandt, who will enter another 
line of business in New Jersey. 


Oo. R. S. Pool has resigned as 
Southern representative of the Faf- 
nir Bearing Company, and is now 
with the James MeGraw Company, 
of Richmond, Va. The latter con- 
¢ern, which has been in business for 
60 years handles a full liae of mill, 
mine and contractors supplies and 
machine tools. Mr. Pool will have 
the South” Carolina territory and 
specialize in transmission equipment 
and contractors applies. 


Dr. F. Cleveland 


Spartanburg, 8. C-—Dr. Jesse F. 
Cleveland, 79, veteran of the Civil 
War and builder and president of 
several of the largest cotton mills 
in the Piedmont section of South 
Carolina, digg here Tuesday night 
after 10 days’ Tilness. He abandoned 
his medical profegsion in 1884 to de- 
vote his time and attention to the 
textile industry. He was director 
in six mills and stockholder in more 
than a dozen. 

Dr. Cleveland became president of 
Tuecapau Mill in 1896 (a short time 
after the plant was. completed, and 
continued as active head of the com- 
pany until it was sold in 1923 to the 
New England Southern Corporation, 
2. Lockwood, Greene & Co. enter- 
prise. 


David Clark Will Address Carolina 
Cooperative Council. 


David Clark will leave W ednesday 
night for Spray, N. CC. where on 
Wednesday night he will deliver an 
address before the Carolina Cooper- 
ative Council of the Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills. He will also visit 
the cotton mills in and around 
spray. 


Spinners’ Meeting at Goldsboro. 

The meeting of the Eastern North 
Carolina Section of the Spimners’ 
Division of the Southern Textile 
Association will be held at Golds- 
boro, N. C., and not Kinston, as was 
erroneously stated last week. The 
meeting will be held May 14, the 
first session to be called to order at 
10 a. m. at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

C. M. Black, superintendent of the 
Borden Manufacturing Company, 
Goldsboro, will act as chairman. 


Bobbins 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


furnished 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Court 


Square, Springfield, Mass.—Where Puro is 


installed 


“PURO 


Health and Production 


for 


The Plant or the “eee 


Profit and Protection 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co,, 


Puro Drinking Fountains 
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HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Spruce Pines, N. C. 
of Commerce is interested in a 
to build a textile mill here. 

Rosemary, N. C.—The Hunter Man- 
ufacturing & Commission Co. has 
been appointed selling agents for 
the Patterson Mills Co., Ince 


plan 


Lincolnton, N. C.—The Boger and 
Crawford Spinning Company, has le! 
contract to Michael & Biven, Gas- 
tonia, for wiring the new plant ad- 
dition now under way. 


Buffalo, S. C-—Fire which broke 
out in the picker room of the Unton- 
Buffalo Mills did damage estimated 
at around $5,000. Most of the dam- 
ege was done to the stock. 

— Local business 
men have received a_ proposition 
from a knitting mill in New York 
State relative to moving its plaut 
here. The company offers lo come 
here if local interests will subscribe 
$75.000 in stock and furnish a build- 


Florence, Ala. 


ing to house the mill. The com- 
pany proposes to install a knitting 


plant worth $145,000. 

Granite Falls, N. C.—The new mill 
heing built here by the A. A, Shu- 
ford interests will be known as the 
Allred Mills, in honor of J. M. Allred, 


superintendent, who .has been con- 
nected with the company for over 


30 years. The building, which wiil 
he 100x400 feel, ‘has been completed 
and the machinery is now being in- 
stalled. 


Marshville, N. C.—The Marshville 
Cotton Mills, Inc., has been incorpor- 
ated to operate the Marshville Cot- 
ton Mills of this place. The mill has 
been operated under lease for some 
time by the Morgan interesis of 
Laurel Hill. KHdwin Morgan is one 
cf the incorporators of the new com- 
pany, B. C. Parker, E. E. Marsh and 
B. €. Parer being the other imcor- 
porators. 

cradsden, Ala. Gadsden City 
Council has exempted the Sauquoit 
Spinning Company, of Alabama, 
from the payment of all city taxes 
and licenses for a period of five 
years with the exception of school 
taxes and assestments for street im- 
provements. This action was taken 
by adoption of a resolution and it is 
a promise that is made to induce 
other factories and industries to lo- 
cate here. 

Kingsport, Tenn.—It is understood 
that the Holliston Mills, Norwood. 
Mass., will establish a plant here for 
the manufacture of book cloth, the 
mill to have a yearly capacity of 
10,000,000. The plans imclude the 
erection of a bleachery. The entire 
plant is planned as two connecting 
hbulldings 540x70 feet- The Holliston 
Company is not to move its spin- 
ning and weaving plant at Norwood, 
but to establish the finishing and 
bleaching plant. 


-The Chamber 


Thomaston, Ga.—R. FE. 
=r. head of the Peerless and 
Thomaston Mills, here and the Al- 
dora Mills, Barnesville, has compiet- 
ed arrangements with the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, and the Fisk 
Hubber Company, of Akron for 
handling an order of one hundred 
millions dollars worth of tire fab- 
ric. In addition, the Hightower in- 
lerests and the two tire companies 
have announced that they have 
formed a partnership to erect a mill 


Hightower, 


of 35,000 spindles and necéssary 
looms to produce tire fabric, the 
new plant to be located near. this 
niace 


e. is also understand that the 
lhomaston Mills -will install an ad- 
Gilional 10,000 spindles. 


Honea Path, 8S. C.—The Chiquola 
Manufacturing Company is now pre- 
pared to meet a power shortage in 


case of another drouth, approxi- 
mately $75,000 having been spent to 
enlarge its steam plant and to equip 
it with new water tube boilers. The 
new equipment will be ready for 
operation soon. 

The severe drouth of last summer 
made it necessary for the Chiquola 
plant, as well as other textile plants 
in South Carolina curtail operations, 
a general water power shortage 
being prevalent. 

Several other textile plants in the 


Piedmont section have installed 
larger and more efficient steam 


plants to obviate curtailment in case 
of another drouth. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Employers’ 


company insurance cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, Ss. C. 


Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 

Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 oe ee 

tion, have realized savings te them of at least 20% of the s stock 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


of Landsca 


and 
Engineering Construc 


MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


LaGrange, Ga.—The Unity Spin- 
ning Mills plan to erect a plant for 
the manufacture of coarse yarns. 
The building will be 132x217 fee. 
They will also build six warehouses, 
an opening room and a number of 
cottages for the 

Lincolnton, G—The machinery 
to be installed in the Roseland Spin- 
ning Company, as noted, will include 
2,000 twisting spindles, reels and 
winders. An addition, 32x82 feet is 
being built and the plant changed to 
the electric drive. 


Charlotte, N. C—Recent sate of 
motors by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., in- 
clude motors for the Sunset and 
Canebrake plants of the California 
Cotton Mills, at Selma and Union- 
town, Ala., and the Mill No. 2 of the 
Carolina Textile Corp., at Dillon, 8. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
lmo Silk Dye Works, of German- 
town, Pa., which recently purchased 
a site here as noted, will at once 


begin building a dye plant ‘here. It 


will be known as the Southern Silk 
Dye Works and will be ready for 
operation in August. The equipment 
will include a department for wind- 
ing, coning and converting yarn, F. 
A. Tomalino will be in charge. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Thomas Henry 
& Sons, of Trenton Ave., Philadel- 
phia, will remove its mill from that 
city to West Nashville. The company 
has a site of 15 acres and will equip 
the mill here witth 20,000 spindles 
and 134 looms for making turkish 
towels. Robert & Co., Atlanta, are 
the engineers. Marr and Holman, of 
this city are supervising architects 
and Rock City Consturction Com- 
pany, of Nashville, have the build- 
ing contract, The mill is to cost 
$125,000. 


Greenville, S. C——Directors of the 
Southern Worsted Corporation of 
tthis city, will meet here on May 27 
to consider the question of increas- 
ing the capital stock of the company 
from $1,200,000 to not more than 
$1,400,000 according to information 
given out here. Other questions of 
importance will be considered by the 
directors ats the same time. 

No extension of the plant is con- 
templated, it was stated by B. E. 
Geer, president, the proposed in- 
crease of the capital stock, if made, 
being to care for expansions which 
have already taken place. 


Greenville, S. C.— Possibility of 
Greenville securing a new cotton 
mill, to be constructed by Gus 
Jordan, manufacturer of West Paim 
Beach, Fla., came to the surface 
here recently. 

Mr. Jordan was here last week and 
stated to friends that he was con- 
sidering the establishment of a cot- 
ton mill somewhere in the South- 
east for the manufacture of cloth 
used in his life-saving devices. These 
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garments, which are made of a pat- 
ented cloth which will hold air when 
saturated with water, enjoy a wide 
sale in this and foreign countries. At 
the present time some difficulty is 
experienced in getting the proper 
kind of cloth, it was stated, only one 
mill in the United States making this 
kind of material, it was said. This 
is located in Woonsocket, R. L. 

Mr. Jordan admitted to friends 
that he was considering the advis- 
ability of purchasing, or preferably 
constructing a plant which would 
turn out nothing but the goods to be 
used for this garment. 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—Purchase of 
the Enoree Mills at Enoree by R- Z. 
and MacLarlane L. Cates of this city 
for a consideration in excess of $1,- 
000,000 was made last Thursday. The 
new owners will assume control of 
the property on July 7. 

Ownership of the plant formerly 
lay largely in the hands of Allen J. 
Graham of Greenville and members 
of his family. The Cates bought the 
physical property of the corporation 
outright, and were unable to say 
what arrangements were made with 
minority stockholders by Mr. Gra- 
ham, who has been president and 
treasurer. 

Announcement was made by the 
new owners, who are brothers, that 
a $1,250,000 corporation will be or- 
ganized to own and operate the mill. 
No decision as to who will be the 
directors and officers in this cor- 
poration has been made as yet, the 
Cates brothers said, although they 
added that they will retain owner- 
ship of all the stock. 


Negotiations for the transaction 
were conducted by W. O. Gray and 
company, of New York City. The 
Huntér Manufacturing and Commis- 
sion company of New York, which 
has been the selling agent for the 
mill will continue in that capacity, 
it was announced. 

The Enoree Mill, located on the 
Enoree river in Spartanburg county 
27 miles South of this city, manu- 


For Sale Cheap 


3 Saco-Lowell Tape Drive Twist- 
ers, 44%” ring, 5%” gauge, 100 
spindles each, adjustable tra- 
verse. 

3 Saco-Lowell Tape Drive Twist- 
ers, 4%” ring, 5%” gauge, 136 
spindles each, adjustable tra- 
verse. 

These twisters built in 1914 and 
hot run over one-half the time 
since. Sufficient amount of bob- 
bins to be sold with the twisters. 
Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 

904 Realty Blidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


L 


Business Opportunity 


Will sell all, or part of Roller 
Covering Shop, doing good busi- 
ness. Good location. Would con- 
sider part trade for light truck. 
Reason for selling, bad health. 
Address “Roller Shop,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
Centrifugal Water Pump, 5” suc- 
tion, 4” discharge, belt or motor 
drive. Give full specifications and 
particulars, lowest cash price. 
Green River Manufacturing Co., 
Tuxedo, N. 
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factures sheetings and drills. It has 
33,000 spindles and 850 looms, all of 
which are almost new. Employment 
is given. to 330 workers. 


The machinery electricaliy 
driven throughout, power being gen- 
erated in the mill’s own plant by the 
use of a water turbine turned by the 
Enoree river and a steam engine. 


R- Z. Cates, elder of the two 
hrothers, is president of the Ark- 
wright Mills of this city, having 
heen elected to that office last Janu- 
ary. MacFarlane L. Cates, formerly 
a cotton broker, has been associated 
in the management of the Arkwright 
Mills for two months. The elder 


brother succeeded his father, Rh. Z. 


Cates, who died in December of the 
local mill. 


Forest City, N. G—At a recent 
meeting of the directors of Alexand- 
er Manufacturing Company. A. U 
Alexander was elected president of 
the eorporation to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of his brother, 
the late J. F. Alexander. 


Mr. Alexander is one or the origi- 
nal stockholders and directors and 
has always taken an active interest 
in the plant, attending practically 
all meeings of shareholders and di- 
rectors. 


DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned for Cotton and Duck 
Looms 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


metal or wo 
year. 


The pigment, silica- 
a tough, yet elastic, 


crackin 


known. 


five to ten years and even more. 


recommended for priming coats. 


learn how to reduce paint costs. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


aphite, provides 
Im that expands 
and contracts with heat and cold without 
or peeling. The vehicle is 
boiled linseed oil—the best paint vehicle 


ure 


Many users of Dixon’s Paint have tes- 
tified to its long service records of from 


Dixon’s Red Lead-Graphite Primer is 


Write now for Booklet 176-8 and 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Established 1827 


DIXON’S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


gives better B gin for all exposed 
work at lowest cost per 


JOSEPH DIXO® 
4 JERSEY 


FOR - 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
20 Laurel Street, Hartford, 


Reliable Humidifying Devices 


ince 1888 


al 


so 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


Mr. Alexander has been actively 
associated with his late brother in 
his numerous enterprises in North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida, where they have large 
lumber interests. Mr. Alexander is 
not only in charge of their lumber 
interests, but is also first vice-presi- 
dent of the Alexander National Bank, 
of St. Petersburg, Fla-, which was 
founded by the two brothers. They 
are also large holders of business 
property in St. Petersburg. 

At the meeting Mrs. Alexander, 
widow of the late J. F.. Alexander, 
was elected on the board of direc- 
tors to fill the vacaney caused by 
the death of her husband, as Mr. 
Alexander's estate was left intact 
and in full charge of Mrs. Alexander. 

This gives the corporation a very 
strong board of directors, consisting 
of A. CG. Alexander, J. B. Lattimore, 
J. R. Moore, Mrs- J. F. Alexander, T. 
J. Lattimore, D. G. Bland, T. A. 
Moore and J. F. Lattimore. 


Mobile, Ala. — Standard Textile 
Products Company and Mobile Cot- 
ton Mills, of Mobile, Ala.. McComb, 
Miss., and Selma, N. C., report for 
year ended December 31, 1925, net 
gales of $22,401,467 compared with 
$19,916,615 in previous year. Net in- 
come after interest, depreciation, 
etc., was $705,633 equivalent after 
allowing for dividend requirements 
on the 7 per cent preferred Class A 
and 7 per cent preferred Class B 
stocks at $1.51 a share earned on 
outstanding 50,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. This compares with 
$642,950 or 25 cents a share on com- 
mon in 1924. 

For the period from January 1, 
1926, to April 3, 1926, company re- 
ports net sales of $5,845,261 and net 
income of $150,615 after interest, de- 
preciation, etc., equivalent to $1.57 
a share on the 40,000 shares of 7 
per cent preferred Class B stock 
after allowing for 7 per cent pre- 
ferred Class A dividend require- 
ments. 


Wanted 
Large Cylindrical Wood Tank for 
Water Storage. Must be good 
condition. State size, lowest cash 
price f. o. b. cars, and where can 
be inspected. Green River Man- 
ufacturing Co., Tuxedo, N. C. 


~BALING PRESS 


75 to 300 
Tons 


With or without 
Motor 


Any width, open- 
ing, and rise of 
platen to suit 
your work—aAlso 
Knuckle Joint a4 

Presses. Let us 
tell you moreabout them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Seeing The Mills 


(Continued from Page 22 


Opelika, Ala., showed me over the 
plant and explained its operation. 

It uses strips and low grade waste 
and makes from 1's to 5’s yarns, The 
stock goes through two sets ol 
special woo! cards and from. the last 
cards comes out in a number of 
ends which are wound upon a spool 
about 36 inches long. These spools 
are put on top a special spimning 
frame which really does twisting in- 
stead of spinning. In order to make 
better running work the spindle rail 
travels while the ring rail is fixed. 

The advantage of this system is 
not in the cost of production which 
is really higher than on the ordi- 
arny cotton system but in its ability 
to handle low grade and short fibre 
stock. 

Stock that cannot be spun on the 
cotton system can be handled on 
this special waste system and satis- 
factory results obtained. 

I wanted to pay a visit to Mr. 
Duval but found that I was behind 


my schedule and I had to leave for 


Rockingham where I had dinner and 
then drove to the Atleen Mills, at 
Biscoe in which I am a stockholder. 
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I spent most of the afternoon with 
the superintendent, C. B. Gunn and 
the treasurer, H. C. Long, Jr. I spent 
the night in Troy and reached Chat- 
lotte Saturday morning. 


Morgan Takes Issue With 
Clark 


(Continued from Page 23) 


the North Carolina mills are doing 
the same thing; and night opera- 
tion, because of keen competition, 
continues to spread over the entire 
South. In-my opinion, unless night 
work is eliminated unlil the con- 
sumption catches up with the pro- 
duction, there will continue to be 
periodically a state of chaos in one 
of the most important industries in 
the world. 


I am with hesitation and great 
diffidence expressing to you my 
views, because I fully appreciate 


that a man of your rare ability, ob- 
servation and experience is in a 
much better position to lead the 
manufacturers out of the wilderness 
than one who knows very little of 
manufacturing, but who, however 
ridiculous it may seem, still clings 
to the old-fashioned theory that an 


obligation once madé, regardless of 
conditions, 1s still an obligation. 


Yours very truly, 
CLINTON J. MORGAN. 


Changes in Hyatt Personell.- 


In line with the policy of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, of 
Newark, N. J., to still better serve 
the textile industry, they announce 
the appointment of Henry Barker 
Burke as manager of their textile 
bearing department. 

Mr. Burke will make his head- 
quarters at the Hyatt Company of- 
fice in Worcester, Mass., where U. 
W. Nugent, Jr. and W. H. Wheaton, 
Hyatt textile bearing specialists are 
also located. 


Before joining the Hyatt organi- 
zation, Mr. Burke was affiliated with 
the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany as an industrial engineer—and 
just prior to that was assistant man- 
ager of the Hussong Dyeing Machine 
Company. 


For fifteen years, since the com- 
pletion of his studies at the Lowell 
Textile School, Mr. Burke has been 
associated with the chemical de- 
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signing, sales and production ends 
ef the textile industry. 

Mr. Burke will also 
Southern territory from 
offices at Charlotte, N. C.. and with 
J. M. Hancock and L. E. Mulloney, 
the Hyatt Textile Department repre- 
sentatives in the South, he will 
serve the mills. in that district. 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, also announces the appoint- 
ment of Howard B. Jernee as sales 
manager of the Line Shaft Bearing 
Department, succeeding Frank 3S. 
Cole. Mr. Jernee is well known in 
sales and engineering circles 
through his former connections as 
construction engineer for E, I. du 
Font de Nemours «& and iater 
works engineer at the Oakland Motor 
Car Company plant in Pontiac, Mich- 


cover the 
the Hyatt 


Attended Foreign Trade Conference. 


— 


The following cotton manufactur- 
ers attended the Foreign Trade Con- 
ference, ut Charleston, S. C., this 
week, Leroy Springs, Lancaster, 8. 
C.. E, Dwelle, Charlotte, N. C., 
Marshall Beattie, Greenville, 8. C., 
end David Woodside, New York. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St... LOWELL, MASS 


| 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 


— 
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Manufacture of Fancy 
(,oods—6 


‘Continued from Page 16) 


loom a fancy effect will be produc- 
ed because of the colors which have 
been fixed to the individual threads 
while wrapped about the coloring 
cvilinder. 


There are two methods of print- 
ing -'wo or more colored designs on 
the surfaces of cloth. One method 
is that in which two or more differ- 
ent colers are directly printed on 
the fabric, such as is used in many 
print mills. The other method is 
(his character is woven on the plain 
more of-a discharging process than 
applying one, for discharging agents 
are used to remove or to absorp 
color from certain portions of the 
solidly cotered texture in such way 
as to produce a design. 

A fapric of a single solid color, for 
instance, is reduced to its original 
clear white stage in specific places 
by reduction agents, such as the 
hvdrosulphite preparations; on 
practically the same principle e1n- 
ployed when reducing colored rags 
io a leueeo state for shoddy manu- 
facture. Rich colors m calicoes may 
not be as popular as in the -past 
vears, owing to the lure of the silk, 
ravon and other fabrics of this class. 
hut any mill running on faney goods 
lias a large field for its printed eul- 
put from the drapery and curtain 
houses. 


In reeent consultation with a 
representative of a large drapery 
concern we learned that curtains 
and hangings for the home to match 
‘he wall paper are in better denrand. 
lt will be recalled that is was a 
foreign manufacturer of wall paper 
who ran some-cotton cloth through 
ihe rollers of his wall paper print- 
ing presses and gave an impetus to 
surface printing which has continu- 


ed sinee, In ordimary surface print- . 


ing the design is engraved into the 
roller, while in the wall paper plan 
of printing colors the design is 
raised above the surface of the 
metal. The raised outlines thus pro- 
duced are packed with felt which 
ehbsorbs the dye when fed by rollers 
and in turn prints these colors on 
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the cloth. A surface printing mode! 
of this deseription is shown in the 
drawing in which the roller number 
i prints’ the diagonal stripes in a 
certain color on the cloth, roller 
number 3 prints the spreckled lines 
in still another color, thereby pro- 
ducing a three color pattern, a!- 
though more colors eould be applied 
by using additional rollers, each 
with a different color dve. 

And all of this can be done on 
cloth on plain looms. 

The. patierns thus produced on 
dress fabrics, curtain material and 
similar textiles are characterized by 
their soft outlines and rich tone. 
They are as fast as any colors ap- 
plied on the surface printing prip- 
ciple, but of course cannot hold up 
so well in the light or washing tests 
as similar patterns made in the lovuin 
with yarn colored in the hank or in 
the raw mafertal. But the phrases 
such as dyed in the cotton, dyed in 
the silk, dyed in the rayon or dyed 
in the wool are not as significant 
now as they used to be. Fast colors 
made by fast dyes on real and syn- 
thetic textiles, and which colors nor- 
mally stand the tests very well, have 
rather pul {he “Dyed in the so and 
so,” and “All wool and a yard wide,’ 
in the background. These trade 
marks that used to help sell or foo! 
customers are not much used now. 


Lola Gingham Mill Sold at Auction. 


Stanley, N. C.—At- public auction 
the property of the Lola Gingham 
Mills, was offered for sale to the 
highest bidder by the Gastonia In- 
surance and Realty Company, trus- 
tee, under a deed of trust to secure 
an issue of $300,000, in bonds of the 
corporation. The successful bidder 
was J. F. Anderson, of Jersey City, 
N. J.. bond holder, whose bid of 
$120,000.00 was the highest recerved. 

Columbus, Ga.—Columbus textile 
mills and other manufacturing in- 
dustries of the local district, will 
close till the following Monday to 
permit more than 12,000 local work- 
ers to enjoy an annual picnic outing 
on Saturday. It has been the custom 
of local industries for many years to 
close down for one picnic day dur- 
ing the early spring season. 


Technical and Research Staff of National Oil Products Company, 
Harrison, N. 4. 


Rebristling 
‘Time Is Here 


As the spinning and weaving of the 1925 cotton crop 
comes to an end, it’s real economy to check over your 
card cylinders and other rotary brushes for worn 
bristles. 


Now you can pick out the worn rolls, ship them to us 
and quickly have them back refilled with new, strong, 
long-wearing fibres, exactly like the original tufts set 
by the manufacturer. If they are worn down in spots, 
we'll repair them so that you will have a uniform 
brushing surface to keep tangles out and production 
uninterrupted when you start on the new crop. 


The special problems of rebristling and repairing all 
of the many different cylinder and rotary brushes used 
by textile mills are constantly being studied by our 
Rebristling Department. If you find some unusual 
brush wear when you examine your rolls, this depart- 
ment will gladly help you find the cause and the 
remedy. Our habit of solving hard brush problems is 
one reason why 90 per cent of all Southern Mills are 
regular users of Perkins Practical Brushes. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Why Cuss at Travelers? 


7 Isn't there enough to cuss at these days without includ- 
ing ring travelers?’ You will have no excuse to cuss if 
you get the right kind of travelers for your work. 


Victor Ringe Travelers come in over 7000 different styles and sizes, and our 
trained spinning experts are ready at all times to advise you concerning the 


ones best fitted for your work. 
Write today for FREE sarnples. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
Southern Agent Room 615, Third National Bank Bidg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 
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Finest Resort Hotel in the World 


dese 


A Photograph of 


Grove Park Inn 


Sunset Mountain 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Absolutely Fireproof Open All the Year 


The 160-acre, 18-hole golf course is the finest in 
the South—it is a blue grass course. 


All the water used at the Inn comes from the slopes 
of Mount Mitchell, the highest mountain east ‘of the 
Rockies, nearly seven thousand feet altitude. 


It is the cleanest, most sanitary hotel ever built. 
Every floor is tile. Every bedroom has mosaic tile. 


The foods are the finest money can buy. The 
kitchen is spotless white tile to the roof and pure 
white mosaic tile floors. 


The buildings are built of great mountain boulders 
—some of the walls are five feet thick—boulders 
weighing as much as four tons each. 


We are three and a half miles from the railroad. 
The street cars are not allowed to come near enough 
to be heard. Automobiles not allowed near the build- 
ing during the night. We have no smoke, no dust, 
no train noise. 


We have pure air, common-sense, digestible food, 
quiet in the bedrooms at night, the finest organ in 
the world, and an atmosphere where refined people 
and busy business men with their families find great 
comfort and a good time. 


Grove Park Inn 


Asheville, N. C. 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(Continued from Page 25) 


stoppage of the whole machine, for breakage of yarn. The 
double head is not advisable except for very strong yarn, 
where breakage would be small. 


379. A Denn warper may be made single head, single 
linker ; single head, double linker; double head, single linker; 
double head, double linker. 


A single head double linker machine for 2,000 spools weighs 
about 3,000 pounds. 


380. Following is a sample blank to be filled out in ordering 
Denn warper: 


Number of Machines 
Double Head or Single Head 
Double Linker or Single Linker 
Number Spools in Creel 

Amount of Yarn to be Warped per day__. ‘ 
With or Without Electric Stop Motion...__ ° 
Without 
With or Without Ball Warp Attachment. 
Width Over All 

Length Over All 
Speed of Driving Pulley. 

Maker 

Purchaser 

Price 

Terms 

Remarks 


Beam Warping. 


381. Coarse yarns are sometimes put on cheap homemade 
beams, with a beam warper, and sent to the market in that 
shape. These beams are built up of wood, similar in shape to 
regular slasher beams. The ends are bored to receive iron 
gudgeons to use in winding. These are removed when beams 
are shipped. At their destination, other gudgeons are inserted, 
and beams are mounted in the slasher creel. This method of 
shipping yarn is not much in use, except where the mill is 
comparatively near the market, so that empty beams may be 
returned to the mill. 


Reeling. 


382.. Fig. 62 shows a reel, winding yarn from bobbins into 
skeins. The yarn passes through the thread guide on the 
frame, and through thread guides on a traversing bar, which 
spreads the yarn on the arms of the “swift” as it revolves. 


383. The arms of the swift are usually adjustable, so that 
the size of skein may be varied from 54 to 72 inches. The 
most common size skein is 54 inches, or 114 yards in circum- 
ference. The amount of yarn in a skein is usually the amount 
that. comes from one bobbin, but the purchaser sometimes 
requires skeins of a certain weight, say 1, 114 or 2 ounces. It 
costs more to furnish skeins of a certain uniform weight than 
to furnish random weights. A special stop motion may be 
had with the reel, to knock off after a certain amount of yarn 
is reeled. = 


384. Such a reel as shown in Fig. 62 will take yarn from 
warp or filling or twister bobbins. The spindles, on which 
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bobbins are held, are stationary, and the yarn pull off over the 
top. This style is called “dead spindle.” Reels are also made 
with “live spindles,” which are supported in bearings, and 
revolve with the bobbins, the yarn pulls. The yarn from live 
spindle reels usually pulls square off the bobbins from the side, 
to the traversing eyes, and does not pass through the upper 
eyes. 


PRODUCTION. 


385. About half the time of the reel is consumed in doffing 
and re-creeling, so that its actual production is only about half 
the theoretical. Reels may run 150 to 200 revolutions per 
minute. At 150 revolutions, and with 1)4 yards circumference 
the theoretical production per spindle in 10 hours would be: 


150 x 1% x 60 x 10 
-=161 hanks, 


840 


and the actual production about 80 hanks. Of No. 20 single 
yarn, this would be 4 pounds: No. 30, it would be 2.6 pounds. 


Fig. 62. Reel. 


Thus one reel spindle will take the product of about 12 spin- 
ning spindles, even at 150 revolutions. The production may 
be inereased in proportion by increasing the speed to the limit 
that the machine will run, or that the yarn will stand without 
undue stretching. 


GENERAL DATA. 


386. Reels are rarely made with more than 50 spindles, 
for the reason that the swift would be too long to run steadily. 
They may be made with fewer spindles, but 50 is the usual 
size. This reel is about 2 feet wide and 16 feet long and 
weighs 800 pounds. 

The driving pulleys are about 12 inches in diameter, and 
made for 11% inch belt. 

The hand of reel is determined by standing in front of the 


swift, and noting whether driving pulley is on right or left 
hand. 


(Continued next Week) 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It dves not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basie principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


\utomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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MODELED after’ the famous 
Kenilworth Castle in bonny 
Scotland, made immortal by Sir 
Walter Scott's charming story, this 
“Home of Hospitality” is located 
amid the most marvelous scenery 
of Eastern America on one of the 
highest peaks overlooking Ashe- 
ville, the wonderful Estate of the 
late George Vanderbilt, the village 
of Biltmore, Biltmore Forest Coun- 
try Club; the municipal playground 
and golf links, and hundreds of 
mountains and valleys in every di- 
rection of the compass. Dignified, 
luxurious, comfortable, and friend- 
ly this unique holstery will make 
your stay a more delightful real. 
ity. Cuisine is unexcelled; rates 
are reasonable. Write for litera- 
ture. 
ROSCOE A. MARVEL, Manager 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND 


EMERY FILI ETING 


**The New Flexible” 


Stocks in 
Boston, Mass.,_. 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ 


The Standard 
Card-Grinding 


TRADE MARK 


ATLAS | 


and the South Medium 
GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 
232 Summer Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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Sieel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Steir, Hall & Co 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
= 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tripod Paint Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
S. Ringe Traveler Co 
Universal Winding Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Washburn 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Williams, J. H. Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


Dixon's 


Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. L. 
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21.2% 


Proof Power Savings 


Saves 15% of your total power bill. 
Completely split, for easy installation. 


Manufacturers of widely diversified products report 
that Hyatt Line Shaft Roller Bearings are cutting 
their power bills from 10 to 25% —an average 
saving of 15%. 

They figure that their investment in Hyatt bearings 
is bringing an annual return of 50 to 125%. Thou- 
sands of Hyatts have brought this return, consistently, 
for 20 and even 30 years. 

And most of these original Hyatt bearings are still 
rolling out dividends. 

Hyatts also cut the cost and care of bearing-main- 
tenance. Three or four oilings a year —no other 
attention — keep them steadily on the job. 

Compare Hyatts with any other anti-friction or 
plain bearing. You will find Hyatts giving better, 
longer service. 

For high-grade bearing efficiency, specify Hyatts. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Sheet 


bed. 
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Model 101 


‘The latest design Koster Winder 


for 
Cones, Tubes, Cheeses—Cotton or Worsted 


We invite investigation of the following claims:— 
The highest winding speed ever developed. 


The greatest production per spindle, per operative, per foot 
of floor space and per dollar invested. 


The Foster Knitting Cone produced on the Model 101 has the 
correct wind, taper and density and maintains the high stand- 
ard reputation, of Foster Wind in the Knitting Trade. 


Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Hyatt Markets New Line Shaft Bearing 


Hyatt Line Shaft Bearing 


The new Hyatt Line Shaft Bearing 
ms an exact size for size replacemen! 
box. [ft it completely split for easy 
installation and fits any type oft 
hanger. Although it differs in out- 
ward appearance from other Hyatts 
sold during the past 35 vears, the 
distinctive ‘helically wound rollers 
are still employed. 

The box is dumbell in shape, wilh 
twin split roller assembhes mounted 
at either end. The center section, 
which is free from bearing surface, 
is narrowed down to average plain 
bearing surface, bearing dimensions, 
to fit hangers with the narrowest 
frame openings. 

The bearing element is made up in 
the “new type recentiy 
adopted by Hyatt for all their high 
duty bearings. The bars through 
each roller maintain equal spacinz 
and alignment and form a stronger 
cage or retainer. 

The box is built in two sections, 
the lower part forming two thirds, 
and the top, one third. This brings 
ihe machined joimt well above the 
oll level and prevents oil leakage 
Tightening four bolts seals the sec- 
ons around a shaft. Bosses are 
staggered so that the top cannot b° 
rmproperly fitted. A small wrench 
is the only installation tool used. 

The ease of imstalling the new 
Hyait bearing was strikingly dem- 
onstrated at a large mid-western 


series” 


| 


Showing Narrow Center. 


plant. Failure of a plain bearing 
near the middle of a long transmis- 
sion line necessitated immediate re- 
placement. Production could not be 
stoppe d, so il was nece ssary to apply 
au bearing while the shaft was turn- 
ing. Only seven minutes were re- 
quired by the man to remove the 
worn bearing and apply the new 
Hyatt. 

While this practice of applying 
the bearings with the shaft turning 
is not generally recommended by the 
Hyatt Company, it shows that they 
can be installed easily and quickly 
whether the replacement be a single 
hearing or an entire line of them. 

The Hyatt Company reports that 
one filling of lubricant every three 
or four months is the only attention 
this new bearing requires, no matter 
how hard the service. And even 
though a lubricating period be oc- 
casionally skipped, no harm will be 
done the bearmg. Grit and other 
substances that tend to break down 
the oil film are drawn away from 
the bearing surface through the 
slots in the hollow rollers. 

They further report that tests 
conducted by various engineers and 
readings in plants where the new 
Hyall 15 wsed, indicate a 15 per cert 
saving of the total power bill in its 
favor. This checks closely with fig- 
ures established in hundred of plants 
using the former type. 


Hyatt Line Shaft Bearing Showing Split Feature. 


MADE IN AMERI< 


Established 1868 


Roy Calender Roll Grinder 


Grinds the rolls true without removal from housings— 
in their own bearings. 


Used with great success in hundreds of mills in this 
as well as many foreign countries. 


We shall be glad of an opportunity to talk over the 
economy of the Roy Roll Grinder in your mill. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent 
126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Where 
space Is 
limited 


5 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drives from motors to 
knitting machines. Driver, 870 r. p. m., Driven, 
r. m., 27-inch centers. 


Driving all types of textile machinery out industry. Positive, flexible, 98.6% 
where space is an important factor. efficient. One-tenth to 5.000 H. P.. 
Morse Textile Chains proved £6600 250 r. p. m. and slower. Engi- 
pecially effective. Valuable floor 
space is saved and production spe eded. neers expericnced in power transmis- 
Over 5,000,000 H. P. installed through- sion problems are always availabie. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


ATLANTA, GA. CLEVELAND, OHIO OMAHA, NEB. 
BALTIMORE. MD. DENVER, COLO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURG, PA. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. LOUISVILLE, KY. SAN FRANCISCO, CALL 
BOSTON, MASS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. TORONTO, 2 ONT, CAN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. NEW YORK, N. Y. WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 


DRIVES 
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Recoveries Acts, and brings out 

clearly the thought that the allied 

No obligation. governments might well be study- 
ing, in fact some of them are study- 

GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY ing, methods for expanding deliver-  pendered by the other governmental 

Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. ies in kind of raw and semi-raw agencies such as free transportation 

materials and manufactured articles = of 


guard faithfully 24 hours a day over 
your property—at low 
tenance. 


hundred seven million dollars), that 
is over two-thirds of annual stand- 
ard reparatio npayment. To. this 
should be added the free services 


The European Situation of = ow much of a burden the repara- is 
1926 tions charge actually is on the Ger- ge 
man producers. The annual income ha 
(Continued from Page 12) of Germany for the year 1925 is se’ ye 
up by statisticians at about filty- ili 
of Germany. Whatever conclusion five billion marks. The standard eq 
payments were met: for the first Payment, beginning in 1928-29, calls er 
half of 1925-26 payments have been for the collection and deposit in the pe 
met in full. IU develops that tax Reichsbank of twenty-five hundred ht 
levies were producing more than million R. M.: This is less than 5 cle 
needed for such payments and taxes per cent of the value of annual in- a 
have accordingly been reduced. The come; in other words, 95 per cent di 
actual transfer of the payments for of income must support the full 100 hi 
the year 1924-25 and the first half per cent of producers, while the o" 
of 1995-26 have been met almost remaining 5 per cent is applied to re 
entirely through deliveries in kind reparations. Reduced to the work- rm 
and collections under the Reeover- er’s hours, if, as is now contemplat- il 
' ies Acts of the various allied coun- ed, the worker’s week in industry is 
XPOS OOO OE | tries. These latter, again, are in to be forty-eight hours, a little over | 
J¥ IO KS met) aS | effect deliveries in kind. The Agent two hours per week out of the 7 
| General reports that the only actual! forty-elgh' will produce the work- i] 
transfer of gold or gold exchange  er’s contribution to the credit in the c 
for the first half of the year 1925- Reichsbank. Does this sound like 9 
- 26 was the service of the external an undue burden? e 
Your Property 78 protected loan of 1924, amounting approxi- Comparing the burden of the rep- I 
mately to twelve millions four hun- rations collection with the burden f 
° . dred thousand dollars. Statements of taxes collected before the war I 
behind this fence made by the Agent General indicate for the maintenance of the Military j 
that he expects transfers for the Department of the German Govern- 
Many southern cotton and textile Built of copper-bearing steel or balance of the year 1920-20 and for ment, we find that the actual ac- 
mills have installed Page Fence to Armeco-Ingot lLron (the latter exclu- 1926-27 to be made almost entirely counted for outlay for the year end- 
and to extend Uninterrupted’ wee ef ix woven in the form of deliveries in kind, ing March 34, 1944, was over sixteen | 
their grounds to the property line. coat of zine, Page Fence will resist including the deliveries under the hundred million Reich marks (four 
Page Wire Link Fence will etand corrosion. | 


Write or 
literature. 


cost for main- phone us for interesting 


| | men and materials on all rail- 
PROTECTION and particularly in connection with poads and a certain proportion of 
begs 2 ey FENCE ° e the developments of new projects, the ship subventions and the loss of 
ee either in the allied countries or productive power of the men 
their respective colonies, Using so withdrawn from industry and we 
German made products, paid for find a considerably greater burden 
——— a ——— 6 by reparations, as the equity against for the support of the military than 

which loans can he obtained for the is required for reparations. 

completion of such projects and 
3 prog As to the immediate situation in 
without which equity projects 


Stop, Look, 


slippery floors until the use of 


Many textile plants had signs warning against the danger of 


would be difficult, if not impossible, 
of realization. Even those who hon- 


By that time it is more than pos- 
sible that most of the creditor na- 
tions will have developed many. in- 


Germany the testimony varies. The 
report of the German Committee to 
the International Chamber of Com- 


estly feel that the burden on Ger- | : | 
ee. merce, made in March this year, 
many may prove onerous do nol ho 

| rives scouraging ‘ture. 
fear that this will develop until mate ny 

Railroad crossings are not the only places where warning signs 1928-29, the first year of the stand- 8 : iy 
| ard payment of twenty-five hundred OWR OF 
are displayed. million gold marks. ability are, on the contrary, optim- 


istic. The report of 
Kredit. - Gesellschaft Aktiengesells- 
chaft for the second half of 192! 
does not give a discouraging picture 


the Reich- 


genious devices for realizing On jike that of the German committee 
reparation mark credits and that jut on the whole a brave and 
WYANDOTTE DETERGENT such realization will not tend to 


Indian in diamond 


{ signs were removed. 


cleaning costs results. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs.., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


as a cleaning agent made the floors so clean and safe the danger 


So easily does this cleaner remove dirt, 
oil and grease, and so little is required to 


clean a large surface that a saving in 


affect adversely the German econ- 
omy nor its exchange position, and 
this too with a definite benefit to 
the nationals of the allied country 
so realizing. 

The expert's plan is elastic and 
does not break down even if for a 
period some part of the accumulat- 
ed reparations credits seem difficult 
of transfer under these conditions 
such credits as accumulate and are 
not usable in a particular year may 
be invested in German obligations 


cussing it treat the transaction as 
dependent on international trade as 
it existed before the war. Think 
what the effect of new projects in 
the consumption of these credits 


may be. 
Let us turn to the question of 


wholesome picture. Taking all of 
the evidence, and we must take the 
evidence and testimony as showing 
trends, while at the present moment 
there are difficulties in industry but 
with an improved trend in unem- 
ployment and increase in bankrupt- 
cies, especially of smaller and un- 
tried and inexperienced concerns, 
yet some of the leading German au- 
thorities, as well as our own, con- 
clude that it will prove temporary 
and that it is nothing other than the 
crisis that might be expected from 


up to a very respectable limit of the readjustments following stabili- 

five thousand million gold marks. zation and especially from the rais- 

Order from your supply man. Can we not assume that the diffi- ing of old and building new tariff 

in every package culties In the way of realization on barriers in Europe and from the 
It cleans clean. reparations credits are not as great competition Germany is in with 

as pictured? Most writers in dis- e¢ountries where currencies are 


steadily depreciating and which we 
now all recognize is one of the most 
disturbing elements in foreign mar- 
keting. The evidence is strong that 
the condition is temporary and will 
finally result in the marked im- 
provement of the economic health 
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is reached must be based on the 
general trends and these things 
have happened in Germany in two 
years—her currency has been stab- 
ilized, her budget brought into 
equilibrium, the Reichsbank has in- 
creased its gold reserve, bank de- 
posits—both savings and checking— 
have increased markedly, savings 
deposits having more than doubled 
during 1925: average wages in in- 
dustry to skilled and unskilled labor 
have been increased during the year 
over 20 per cent; taxes have been 
reduced; interest rates have been 
reduced; hours of labor in some 
industries have been reduced. 


To discuss the second important 
factor about which the other fac- 
tors revolve, to-wit, currency stab- 
ilization. We all recognize that in 
countries where currency values 
are still depreciating the immediate 
effect domestically is to speed up 
business and in such countries it is 
generally found that domestic busi- 
ness is in full tide. Of course this 
is paid for by: the country itself 
through gradual destruction of its 
capital and until stabilization ob- 
tains in all the important countries 
the other countries where curren- 
cies are stable suffer in foreign 
trade and we cannot hope for com- 
plete recovery of the economic 
health of Europe until stabilization 
has gone further than at present. 

The most disturbing, of course, is 
the depreciation of the French cur- 
rency and the from time to time 
rovernmental authorities, of that 
country, are quite in accord that its 
devaluation should be stopped. The 
first step has been taken, legisla- 
tively the budget has been brought 
into balance. It remains to be seen 
whether the taxes called for under 
the law can be collected. Would it 
not be easier to collect the taxes if 
‘he value of the currency was made 
definite and was either legislatively 
stabilized or practically stabilized 
it some given value? Would it not 
ie quite possible for France to stab- 
‘lize its currency if it could arrange 
credits, not extremely large ones, to 
protect the currency from specula- 
‘ive onslaughts? Would there be 
iny question about the ability to 
obtain sueh eredits if a basis for 
\djustment of her external debts 
iad been fixed? 

I recall that two years ago last 
Mareh the frane was at nearly as 
‘ow a level as now—my remem- 
vrance is 27 to the dollar, now 
‘hirty to the dollar: that then, as 
i0OW, there had been great short 
selling of franes. A eredit of one 
iundred million dollars was arrang- 
ed by the Bank of France, a rela- 
‘ively small part, probably not to 
“xceed fifteen millions of the credit 
was used; within forty days the 
‘rane was brought back from 27 to 
‘ifteen to a dollar, the fifteen mil- 
‘ion dollars repaid and a handsome 
realized against the specula- 
‘ors, variously estimated from fif- 
‘een to thirty millions. 

As an incident of this, it is said 
‘hat the American tourists in their 
“xpenditures in France during the 
‘ollowing six months paid out from 
fifty to sixty millions more than 
ry! would have been called upon 
” pay if the franc remained at 27 
- the dollar. It is possible that the 
‘'ward short selling is not in as 
s'eat volume as two years ago but 
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it is not demonstrable as such 
transactions are carried on under 
cover as far as possible. 

It is true that the flight of capital 
continues and that capital will only 
return with stabilization. However, 
it appears the difficulties in the 
countries having unstable currency 
are not insurmountable. 

To touch on the conditions in 
some of the other countries: 

Great Britain does not show any 
great changes. Her greatest diffi- 
culty apparently lies in the coal 
question. Just what the outcome of 
the struggle next month will be it 
is difficult to tell. The resumption 
of the gold payments has worked 
out as planned and to the satisfac- 
tion of its proponents. There is less 
unemployment than a year ago, 
such reduction is due more or less 
to artificial causes. The outlook for 
British trade is better than for sev- 
eral years. 

In Italy the most important thing 
is the fact that Italy reached a basis 
for the adjustment of her indebted- 
ness to England and likewise with 
the United States War Debt Com- 
mission, just confirmed by the Unit- 
ed States Senate, and while this in- 
debtedness so fixed forms a burden 
which must be carried by the next 
generation or so, yet it eliminates 
one of the unknown factors and has 
put Italy in a position for obtaining 
loans and generally the .conditions 
in Italy are good. 

In Belgium they have imposed 
new taxes to balance the budget and 
are considering, if they have not 
already passed, the necessary laws 
for stabilization and Belgium may 
be considered to have come in with 
the countries who have stabilized 
their currency. In some lines of 
production, Belgium shows improv- 
ed conditions ,such as in the textile 
industry; in other lines, the diffi- 
culties are greater. On the whole, 
the condition of Belgium seems to 
be satisfactory. 

Austria, working under the plan 
of the League of Nations, appears 
to be in a satisfactory financial po- 
sition. The state revenue exceeded 
the budget estimate; the bank rate 
has been reduced and the reserve 
of the National Bank has been in- 
creased. Here again, as in Germany, 
is a crisis in production and mar- 
keting and there is a marked in- 
crease in unemployment. 

Czecho-Slovakia seems to be car- 
rying on very satisfactorily and for 
the year 1925 shows a marked in- 
crease in foreign trade with a fa- 
vorable trade balance of twelve 
hundred and five million Czech 
Crowns. Through the medium of a 
New Central Bank the government 
has legislatively stabilized’ the 
Czech Crown at the rate of 33.85 to 
a dollar and the New Central Bank 
is under contract to keep the Crown 
on this basis of exchange for at 
least two years. 

In Denmark they are gradually 
approaching a gold standard basis. 
The conditions in Denmark gener- 
ally are fairly good. The same may 
be said of Holland. 

Poland has suffered a serious fall 
in the value of her currency, has 
had an increase in unemployment 
but this is being met in part by 

‘Continued on Page 40) 


ECONOMY 


To power users there is no equipment of more 
vital interest than 


LEATHER BELTING 


It is the Main Artery between Power and 
Production. 


“Akron Belting” meets every requirement, and 
insures full speed and unit capacity. 
Buy AKRON to reduce operating cost! 


Manufactured only by 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio | U.S. A. 


Central District 
L. L. HASKINS 
P. O. Box 241 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Southern District 


M. H. WHATLEY 
1600 10th Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Capacities from 
3 G. P. M. to 500 
G. P. M. hand or 
power operated. 


There’s one to 
fit your require- 


ments. 


District Offices 


Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 
15056 Commerce Bidg., 711 Ferguson Bldg., 
709 Title Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 1320 Starks Bidg., 1516 Pine 8t., 

428 Old South Bldg., Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 429 Broadway, 693 Mission St.. 7 
52 W. Chippewa 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 549 Plymouth Bidg.. Stearns-Rogers Manu- 
608 So. Dearborn &t., Minneapolis, Minn. facturing ‘Company 
Chicago, Il. 306 Wells Fargo Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
1347 Book Bidg., New Orleans, La. Canadian Branch: 
Detroit, Mich. London Concrete Ma- 


408 Austin St., chinery Company, 
Houston, Texas London, Ont. 
4026 Boulevard Place, Bidg., 


Blackmer PUMP COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS ( FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 


284 Peachtree 8t., 
Atianta, Ga. 


—— 
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“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and stronger, 
of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack. 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ess. than inch pages. 
urglarproof, waterproof and ciean 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va 


SPINNING RINGS 


TWISTER RINGS | 


| 


GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


- 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 

406 Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C, Telephone 2713 
Other Offices: 

Over Realty Bond, Winston-Salem. 
903 Grant Piace N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C 
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(Continued from Page 18) 


most all the time, and if you have a few ends on each side that run bad, 
your spinning will all look like it is running bad. 

Have a regular time for your spinners to clean up their sides, and see 
that the cleaning is done. Don't take their word for it. 

When the spinning is overhauled see that the flutes in the steel rolls 
are good. If any of them are battered up, have them filed out and smoothed 
up, and if they are worn have them renecked. 

Use plenty of weight on your top rolls, but not too much. There is 
nothing like a good humidifying system. The humidifier plays a very 
important part in the spinning room. I think an automatic system is 
better, bul, however, the others can be used to a great advantage. Watch 
your numbers very closely and keep them as near right as you can. 

Caution the doffers about breaking down too many ends and don’t let 
them wind about half of their ends when they piece up after they doff, 
because this makes it hard on the spinner, and a lot of times gets the 
spiuner balled up. 

Oiling is another very important thing. A good oiler is a mighty good 
thing to have in the spinning room, because if your work is not oiled it 
won't last long, and it will not run good, and it will soon wear out. 

Try and keep down your waste as much as possible, for the less waste 
you send back to the opening room to be worked over, the better your 
spinning will run. .Use standard draft, or as near standard as you can; 
also use standard twist, if it will run with standard twist. If your work 
doesn't run good on standard twist put in more, if you can get by with it. 

These things which | mention are things which I have learned by 
experience, and I did not learn them out of a book. 

Cyrene. 


The Story of Cotton 


(Continued from Page 14) 


I! is plain that he had a quick eye, plenty of intelligence and industry, and 
» good deal of what is called constructiveness. This gift of constructive- 
ness enables people to find out the principle of mechanical contrivances, 
and to understand their working. Those who are without it find the greatset 
difficulty in learning the action of such a simple piece of.machinery as a 
pump or a meat-jack. Very likely they will go through life without 
comprehending them at all. Those who have this gift in a high degree, 
grasp at once the idea of a steam-engine, or a power-loom. The gift is 
a natural one, though no doubt it may be improved by cultivation. Young 
Arkwright possessed a large share of it, and he used it to good purpose. 

When first we hear of Richard Arkwright, he was a barber and an 
itinerant dealer in hair for the making of wigs, which at that time were 
worn by almost every gentleman. Even in this humble calling we observe 
traces of his quickness and intelhgence. He found out a new process for 
dyeing hair, still rather a delicate operation of chemistry, and the hair he 
supplied was considered the best in the country. The folowing story is 
told respecting his first setting up for himself in business. He took one 
of those cellars in which the poor of Manchester generally live, and placed 
this placard outside, “Subterranean shaving with keen razors for a penny.” 
The young barber had plenty of customers, for the usual charge was two- 
pence. In time however, others took to shaving for a penny, on which 
Arkwright lowered his terms to a halfpenny. One day a cobbler presented 
himself with a remarkably strong, thick beard. Arkwright declared il 
would spoil his razors to shave him, and accordingly asked for a penny. 
The cobbler decline to give it, so Arkwright took the halfpenny, and further 
handed the man two pairs of shoes to mend. It is said that this very 
cobbler first showed him some mechanical contrivances which set his mind 
at work upon the great question of the day, cotton spinning. 

This story may or may not be true. The young hair-dealer had of 
necessity to travel a good deal in the course of his business in Lancashire 
and the adjacent counties. He could not help noticing how the cotton trade 

Arkwright wag now satisfied that in the water-frame he had the right 
machine for cotton-spinning. but. he dreaded his neighbours and ihe 
hatred for machmery. Ags soen then as the election was over he carried 
his invention to Nottingham, and showed it to Messrs. Need and Struit, 
stocking-weavers of thal place, Hargreaves’ former partners. One imper- 
fection still annoyed the inventor—the tibres of the vegetable wool used 
sometimes to stick to the roller and clog it up. He complained of this to 
Mr. Strutt. who said al once, “ | wil! undertake to remove the obstacle if 
you will give me a share tn the profits of the machine.” Arkwright agreed; 
Mr. Strutt took a lump of chalk out of ‘his pocket, and applied it freely to 
ihe roller. The cotton no longer stuck to it. 

Messrs. Need and Strutt at once took Arkwright into partnership. 
They set up a spinning-mill in Nottingham, and another at Cromford in 
Derbyshire,—Cromford, which has been called the nursing place of Enz- 
land’s faclory-power and opulence. ‘There Arkwright went to reside, ihere 
some of his origimal water-frames are still at work spinning good yarn, 
more than eightly years after the head that designed them was laid in the 
aust. Arkwright made several further improvements in the processes of 
carding and spinning, and then took out patents for his different pieces of 
machinery: 

But the work of other brains besides his own awg included in his 
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For Sale 

| Mill in Germantown, 
Philadeiphia. To be sold as a 
whole. Full fashioned machines, 
now on knitted ties. Excellent 
equipment. 15,000 feet floor space; 
long lease $100 per month. Bar- 
gain. Write for particulars. UC. 
B. Drake, 507 Cherry Street, Phil- 
idelphia. 


Napper Man Wanted 
Small plant would like to employ 
experienced napper man (for 
three or four weeks. Want man 
who is thoroughly familiar with 
nappers. Address reply to J. E. H., 

care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Jake Conrad 

Aged about 17 years, left home 
three months ago and has not 
been heard of since. Weighs 
around 140 pounds, height, 5 ft., 
{ mech, black hair, hazel eyes, 
slight impediment in speech. His 
mother, who is an invalid, is 
greatly worried and would ap- 
preciate any information. Ad- 
dress Mrs. J. M. Lundeen, War- 
renville, S. C. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Today 


Kenilworth 
+ TAIN 
DIAMOND. FINISH | m ASheville 
excellent foot 
| REASONABLE RATES 
) TRAVELER CLEANERS Write for Booklet if 
TRAVELER CUPS Roscot A.MARveL 
| HOME» HOSPITALITY | 
CANAL GATES 
HOISTS 
hunt Machine Co 
Dobby Cords 
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scheme, and this gave rise to endless difficulties. The original spinning- 
jenny was clearly Hargreaves’ invention: Arkwright allowed this, -yvet it was 
included in the patent. And Kay, who helped in constructing the water- 
frame, turned against his former friend, and declared thal the water-frame 
was no device of Arkwright s, but of a poor reed-maker, named Hayes. 
Many cotton-spinners, professing to believe this story, it may be really 
believing it, introduced Arkwright's machinery into their factories, in spite 
of the patent by which he had endeavoured to protect it. To this he would 
not submit, bul went to law in each case that came before him, till he had 
nine law-suits going on at one time. 


There was still a strong feeling in Lancashire against the introduction 
of any fresh machinery. The first mill that Arkwright set up in that 
county was burned to the ground by a mob. and he was molested in every 
way. His servants and work-people were bribed to leave him and manu- 
iacturers combined not to buy his yarn, though if was allowed to be the 
best in the market. Arkwright and this partners therefore wove their 
yarn into stockings, and found that it answered that purpose exceedingly 
well. Next they set up looms, and proceeded to make it into calicoes, of 
which both warp and weft were made from the vegetable fleece—the firs! 
of the kind produced in England. But strange to say, these calicoes, though 
made entirely on the banks of the Derwent, were rated as Indian goods, 
and a duty of sixpence a yard was levied on them, not three-pence, which 
‘was the duty then on English made calicoes. 

Arkwright and his partners petitioned the Legislature for relief, but 
the Lancashire manufacturers, jealous of the new material, opposed them. 
However, after much trouble and delay, the new calicoes was only required 
fo pay the three pence a yard, which had long been levied on the mixture 
of cotton and flax. Up to this time Arkwright had reaped no reward for 
his ingenuity and industry. He used in after life to declare that his 
schemes did not begin to pay till he had preserved in them for five years, 
and had expended twelve thousand pounds. Then the tide turned, and he 
began to make a fortune rapidly. Money flowed in fast, partly from the 
sale of his inventions, partly from the profits of the manufactories in which 
he had a share. Arkwright lived in splendour in the beautiful house he 
had built on the banks of the Derwent, overlooking his extensive mills- 
But he did not lose in these prosperous days the industrious habits of his 
early life. After his fiftieth year, having leisure to supply ‘his want of 
early school education, he set apart an hour in the morning, and one in the 
evening, for practising handwriting, and learning spelling and grammar, 
and this-in spite of his constant and severe sufferings from asthma. He 
was made High Sheriff of Derbyshire, and was knighted by George Il, 
after presenting him with an address of congratulation on his escape fromm 
assassination by the mad woman, Margaret Nicholson. After presenting 
cach of his children with the sum of £100,000, he left at his death half a 
million of money. His son Richard, who carried on his father’s under- 
lakings, and who was called the richest commoner then in England, left 
several millions of pounds behind him. 


A poet of Arkwright's day describes Cromford mills,— 


“Where Werwent guides rise dusky floods, 
Through vaulted mountains and a night of woods.” 


He also describes in curious, old-fashioned verse the spinning of cotton 
as it was carried on there,— 

“First, with nice eye, emerging Naiads cull 

From leathery pods the vegetable wool: 

With wiry teeth, revolving cards release 

The tangled knots, and smooth the ravelled fleece. 

Next moves the iron-hand, with fingers fine, 

Combes the wide card, and forms the eternal line; 

Glow with soft lips, the whirling can acquires 

The slender skeins, and wraps in rising spires. 

With quickened pace successive rollers move, 

And these retain, and those extend the rove; 

Then fly the spoles, the rapid axles glow, 

And slowly circumvolves the labourmg wheel below.” 


Darwin, the author of these lines, adds in a note that Sir Richard 
A\rkwright’s ingenious machines have greatly shortened and simplified the 
‘ask of earding and spinning cotton-wvol, so that “it is probable that the 
‘loth of this small shrub may become the principal clothing of mankind.” 
This prophecy has been fulfilled in a shorter space of time than ifs author 
‘ould have dared to expect. 


Sir Richard Arkwright’s merits as an inventor have been questioned.. L! 
las been said that he only put into practice what other men devised. This 
nay in part be true—to what extent, nobody can now tell with certainty. 
He was mixed up with men clever, like himself, in machinery. They were 
always talking about it—always trying to discover what was then so tauch 
wanted, a better mode of spinning cotton. How can we divine how much 
ie owed to them, ‘how much to himself? Very likely he could not himseif 
have told. We have no reason for doubting his honour and uprightness of 
character, and he was certainly a man of great energy, quickness, and 
ability. Nor should we forget that he introduced into the manufactorics 
under his. charge a system of order, industry, economy and cleanliness, till 
‘hen unknown in any establishments where many people were employed 
cucthenas proof not only of his force of character, but of his high moral 

ne, 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 


CENTRIFUGAL 


EXTRACTORS 


Economy that does 
not stop at low oper- 
ating cost — but in- 
cludes long life and 
freedom from _re- 
pairs. This is Tol- 
hurst Economical 
Extraction. 


Write for Catalog 


Established 1852 


Troy, N. Y. 
New York Office 
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SPOOLS 
SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


» 


Frost Proot Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


wenn { 
- 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bew!ls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 


The European Situation of 
1926 


(Continued from Page 37) 


governmental public works, but Po- 
land had, during the last year, a 
fine harvest. 

The outstanding happenings for 
the year 1925-26 to date, and chron- 
ologically, and not necessarily in the 
order of importance, would be the 
Locarno pact, not that if in itself 
changes the economic situation but 
rather that it shows a new spiirt 
for composition of difficulties and 
that spirit in itself will form the 
background for important favorable 
economic trends. Next, the addi- 
tional determination of a basis for 
payment of unsettled debts due the 
United States and also the unsettled 
debts due Great Britain. Adjust- 
ment having been made with the 
United States by Great Britain in 
1923: by Poland in 1924 and during 
1925 a basis arrived at for the set- 
tlement of the debts for nearly all 
of the remainder of the debtor 
countries, including Belgium, Italy, 
Rumania and others, and it is. hoped 
that the year 1926 will show a basis 
of adjustment with France and that 
there may flow from such adjust- 
ment credits that may in turn stab- 
ilize the currency in France and 
through this some expect to steady 
the international trade in. Europe. 

During the same period the basis 
of settlements due as between other 
countries, particularly those due to 
England, has been settled: and dur- 
ing the year 1924-25 ard the first 
half of 1926-26 the Dawes’ plan has, 
in- the main, worked very well and 
there are no immediate difficulties 
in sight. 

Of at least equal importance is 
the restoration of the gold standard 
in Great Britain and this was made 
possible, as I view it, largely 
through the wisdom and courage of 
the Federal Reserve Banks of the 
United States, operating through 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. When I say “courage” 1 do 
not mean that it was risking less, 
but courage to face criticism that 
was bound to follow for extending 
credit (not yet used and possibly 
never to be used) to a foreign na- 
tion to allow that nation to put it- 
self in as strong a position to re- 
enter the exchange markets of the 
world as a leader. 

In addition the currencies of most 
of the other European countries 
have been placed either on a gold 
hasis or brought to a point where 
they are practically on a gold basis. 

Lastly, during the year the ad- 
vances made by private arrange- 
ment in the United States to the 
governments, political sub-divisions 
and. private concerns in various 
countries of the world amounted to 
a billion three hundred million dol- 
lars and of this Germany received 
in the neighborhood of 233.3 mil- 
lions, other European countries re- 
ceived 376.9: Canada 260.6; South 
America 198.8, while Central Amer- 
ica received 24.2 and the Far East 
and Oceania 162.9 million dollars. 
That we are to continue in making 
such advances in amounts some- 
where in the bracket of the year 
vear 1925 seems certain. 

Apparently, in this respect, we 
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are doing our full share at least 
towards rehabilitation. 


I have cited these happenings of 
the last year in an endeavor to show 
in a sketchy way the present situa- 
tion in important European coun- 
tries and believe that you will agree 
with me that to say that conditions 
in European countries have not 
shown immense improvement is to 
overlook all of these trends. On 
the other hand, to say that there 
are not serious obstacles to be over- 
come would be not to face the facts 
bravely and yet the obstacles from 
a financial and economical view- 
point are certainly not insurmount- 
able and it is my belief that if po- 
litical machinations made possible 
by the fact that the democracies 
propose for the present, at least, to 
control in such questions be elimi- 
nated the adjustments will be rapid 
and effective. 


Above all, when we hear the Ger- 
mans cannot pay and that the franc 
is doomed, let us remember that 
the first is certainly not true yet— 
the chances are it will never be 
true; that the rough figures show 
that quite the opposite is true—that 
Germany can and will pay unless 
deterred by her creditors and let us 
remember that stabilization of de- 
preciated currency looks entirely 
feasible if certain necessary steps 
can be taken without too much 
political intrigue and = political in- 
terference. 

While we recognize that great 
difficulties exist in the European 
situation and that others are bound 
to develop, as those now existing 
are overcome; yet, at this time, 
none appear in sight that are im- 
possible of solution. 


When we remember that the 
making of these adjustments, past, 
present and future, always make 
for new difficulties and new adjust- 
ments, and when we remember that 
all such adjustments are made by 
governmental officials, always with 
the thought of satisfying the voting 
population, and, unfortunately, gen- 
erally the most vociferous part 
(though a minority of such popu- 
lation) of their particular democ- 
racy; when we remember that in 
some of these democracies until 
very recently the voters have been 
without interest understanding 
of such problems, in some cases be- 
sause the voters had no voice of 
control in such matters, in other 
cases where the voters are only be- 
ginning to realize that adjustments 
of questions arising outside their 
national boundaries really affect 
them; when we understand these 
things, we begin to appreciate how 
difficult is to be the working out of 
all such problems. 


However, during the past fifteen 
months there has been marked, act- 
ual and definite improvement of the 
machinery of foreign and domestic 
trend in trade and industry and 
finance in most of the European 
countries and also a better actual 
economic and financial condition. 
Many steps have been taken in va- 
rious countries and in various di- 
rections that show a distinetly fa- 
vorable trend. 


We should, I think, look for the 
general situation in Europe for the 
year 1926 to show a distinct Im- 
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provement over the year 1925 in 
living standards, wage increases, 
shorter working hours, adjustments 
in undue tariff obstacles — all of 
which would benefit commerce and 
if such improvement should come 
we may expect to participate. 

One development in Europe is 
possible, even probable in this cal- 
endar year—that is the expansion 
of international, raw material and 
industrial trusts, already a matter 
of great moment to us. 

These. promise to be formidable 
organizations if they can be held 
together and where a participation 
is not contemplated we may expect 
competitive difficulties. To what 
extent the creation of these trusts 
is the outgrowth of the feeling that 
they must combine for protection 
because we have not, since the war, 
at least, governmentally participat- 
ed fully with the European coun- 
tries in the effort to make readjust- 
ments and to what extent it is the 
result of economic pressures that 
are natural and should come in any 
event, only time will show. 


Developments in 
International 
Textile Situation 


The consumption of American 
cotton by world mills is estimated 
hy the International Cotton Federa- 
tion at 6,987,000 bales during the six 
months ended January 31, 1926, 
against 7.049.000 during the six 
months ended July 31, 1925. Receni- 
ly, a slight improvement has been 
evident m Urmited Kingdom, Spain, 
Partugal, and Poland. Conditions in 
France, Netherlands, and Japan con- 
tinue good while in Germany, Ltaly, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and some 
minor countries they are less fav- 
orahble, reports the Textile Division 
Department of Commerce. 

British Spinners Increase 
Operations. 

The vole returned by the spinners 
of the American section on March 
31 favored the increased working 
hours from the present 30% to 35 
per week. The tone of the cotton- 
goods market at the end of March 
was generaily better. 

French Cotton Mills on Full Time. 

French mills are operating full 
time and even with some overtime, 
working on old orders. Weavers are 
reported to be booked through May 

German Industry Continues 
Depressed. 

German cotton mills are reducing 
operations and a considerable num- 
ber of the operatives are on short 
lime. Orders are decreasing in 
volume. 

Italian Mills Somewhat Less Active. 
At the end of March there was 
some slackening of Operations in 
Italian mills, attributed in part, to 
a sharp decline in export demand. 
Belgian Spinning Mills Slowing 
Down. 

During January and February 
there was a falling off in the export 
demand for yarn and Belgian spin- 
hers were obliged to reduce opera- 
lions. The weavers, however. in- 
creased their activity, having booked 
large orders for cloth for the domes- 

lic market and for export. 
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Czechoslovak Spinning Mills Reduce 
Operations. 


Due, in a large measure, to the 
falling off in the demand for yarn 
from Germany, the Czehoslovak 
spinning mills are now running at a 
reduced rate. The demand for 
finished goods is well maintained. 
Netherlands Spinners Working Full 

Time. 

Spinning mills in the Netherlands 
are well supplied with export 
orders and are operating at full ca- 
pacity. The weaving mills on the 
other hand, are not fully occupied. 
The export demand for cloth is re- 
ported unsatisfactory. 

Spanish Textile Situation Improved. 

At the end of February an im- 
provement occurred in the cotton 
industry of Barcelona, Spain. Pro- 
duction is increasing and output is 
absorbed readily, 

Polish Mills Resume Operations. 

At the beginning of March some 
idle Polish mills were reported to 
have resumed work. The curtail- 
ment during January and February 
was heavy. 

Portugal Reports InCreaced Activity 

Practically all Portuguese mills 
increased operations at the end of 
1925.. The majority of the miulis 
able to dispose of their stock grad- 
vially. 

Other European Countries. 

In Austma depression still cor- 
tinues in the spimning industry. Un- 
filled orders fell off from 19,100,000 
pounds at the end of December to 
9,400,000 at the end of January. The 
qemand for cotton goods in Hungary 
's reported weak. Danish mills 
operate at less than half their nor- 
mal capacity. Unfavorable condi- 
tions are reported from Sweden. 
The largest mill in Esthonia reduced 
operations. On the other hand, 
brighter prospects are reported 
from Latvia and Finland reports an 
active cotton trade. Greek mills are 
working at their full capacity and 
prospects for the immediate future 
are better than previously anticipat- 
ed, 

Japanese Spinners Employed [Full 
Time. 

Spinning mills in Japan are oper- 
ating at full capacity. The milis in 
Japan ar eoperating at full capacity. 
The current rate of cotton consump- 
‘ion is about 18 per cent above that 
of last year. 


Status of Danish Textile Industry. 

The Danish textile industry is 
passing through a crisis, Commer- 
cial Attache H. Sorensen, Copenha- 
gen reports to the Department of 
Commerce. A survey in March 
showed that cotton mills were oper- 
ating at 44 per cent of normal pro- 
duction, clothing factories at 31 per 
cent, wool mills at 59 per cent, ho- 
siery factories at 57 per cent, dye 
works at 53 per cent, nad other en- 
terprises 49 per cent of normal. 
During February there was an in- 
erease of several hundred in the 
number of persons employed, due 
to the fact that several clothing fac- 
tories again started operations as a 
result of new orders but because the 
factories in question were engaged 
in making up nev simple collec- 
tions. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


SALT CRYSTALS 
OOD salt may not . “make” 


a product .... but poor salt 
will ruin one. 


That is why we say use Inter- 
national. It is refined to a degree 
but retains the work-capacity of a 
stevedore. 


The success of International Salt 
interests you in one big phase .... 
it has demonstrated its ability to 
make good in other plants in your 
held. 


Your order? Delivered 
when and where you say 


International Salt Company 


New York Office: 
475 Fifth Ave., 


Scranton, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL | 


SALT COMPANY. Inc. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N.C. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. L. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


GREIST 
LOOM 
DROP 

WIRES 


QUALITY WORKMANSHIP insures UNIFORM DROP WIRES. 
They're FREE FROM BURRS—will not cut the threads. Send us a 
sample or drawing—we will send you a quotation. State finish 
desired—Plain, Coppered, Nickel Plated, Rustproof. 


THE GREIST MANUFACTURING CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 
JAMES McCABE, Box 573, Greenville, 8. C. 


Southern Representative: 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 
In the heart of the down-town business section. 


Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN | 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 
128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. 654 


No. 344 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 
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agove this mark the higher capacity 
of testing machine shall be used. 

31. The machine shall be equip- 
ped with an automatic charting de- 
vice to record stretch at any load. 

32. Any tendency to friction, back 
lash, or play in the recording de- 
vice, lower jaw, or screw, shall be 
overcome as far as practicable by 
counter balancing. 

33. Jaws—Clamps for holding the 


200 end test skem shall consist of 
flat metallic jaws. These shall be 
covered with one layer of rubber 


tire tape which shall press directly 
against the specimen. One gripping 
surface shall be hinged or swiveled 
and the other shall be rigidly con- 


nected to the frame of the jaw. 
The pressure between the jaws 
shall be secured by any suitable 


mechanical device so constructed as 
to grip the yarns firmly before the 
testing load is applied and prevent 
visable slippage during the progress 
of the test. 

34. The imitial distanee between 
jaws shall be 10 ecm. (4 inches). The 
skein to be tested shall first be 
clamped in the upper jaws, spread 
out evenly so that the ends are 
parallel, forming a ribbon approxi- 
mately % inch to 6-8 inch wide. 
The rayon is then drawn down 
through the lower jaws and spread 
out to make a band of equal width, 
pulled just taut and clamped. 

35. Speed—The pulling jaw shall 
travel at a speed of 6 inches per 
minute. 

One test shall be made on each 
of the 10 skeins prepared as in par- 
agraph 25 and the average of these 
10 tests shall be the strength. 

B—Alternate Method. 

36. Five single strands from each 
of 10 spools, cops, tubes, cones, or 
skeins, shall be broken after condi- 
tioning skeins for three hours and 
any other form of package for {2 
hours in an atmosphere of 65 per 
cent relative humidity and 70 de- 
grees Fahenheit, kept m rapid mo- 
tion by an electric fan. A single 
strand tester of proper capacity 
with the jaws set 10 inches between 
grips and having a speed of pulling 
jaw’ of 12 inches per minute, shall 
be used. 

37. The average of 50 tests shall 
be the ultimate strength. 

XI. Twist. 

38. The twist shall be determined 
on any standard twist tester with 
jaws set 10 inches apart. The yarn 
shall be clamped in the jaws under 
a definite tension by attaching 
weights. The tension to be used 
shall approximate a value to be de- 
termed by the following formula: 


Specified denier 


Tension in 
30 
Example: The weight for 4150 
denier rayon would he 
150 
grains 
30 
39. Two tests, from each of five 
spools, cops, tubes, cones or skeins, 
shall be made and the average of 
these ten tests caleulated te turns 


per inch shall be the twist. 


we 
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XIII. Moisture Regain. 

40. The standard moisture regain 
of nitro-cellulose, viscose and cu- 
prammonium rayons shall be 145 
per cent of the dry weight. 

ii. The standard moisture regain 
of cellulose-acetate rayons shall be 
6.5 per cent of the dry weight. 

Cutting Costs 

We have reached a period in the 
life of imdustry when every man 
must do everything he possibly can 
to reduce the cost of production. 
During the war when orders were 
plentiful and competilion was a 
thine of small concern, workers 
could “get by” with any kind of work 
and employers did not have to worry 
so much about cutting costs. This 
condition has change today. 

We are now in the midst of trying 
limes for industry. Competition is 
keener than it has been for a long 
lime the market are slow; and man- 
ufacturers in some lines have been 
forced to sell their goods at very low 
prices in order to move their prod- 


ucts alt all. This has been especial- 
iy true mm most textile limes. 
What does this mean to the em- 


plover? It means that he must cut 
his manufacturing costs to a mini- 
mum in order to run at all. If he 
leis a single unnecessary leak get 
started, his business will soon go to 
the bottom. 

What mean to the em- 
ployee? It means that he must co- 
operate more closely in reducing ex- 
penses than ever before. Some 
small-minded workers may argue 
ihat they will not be hurt if the con- 
cern for which they word should go 
fo the wall. They think that they 
have no money invested in the er- 
terprise and, therefore, cannot lose 
anything. That is a mistaken idea, 
for they are the ones that would 
suffer most. After all, the capital 
that keeps business going belongs to 
all, for although it may be in the 
name of one person it is working for 
and benefitting society as a whole. 

It is the duty of every person in 
our organization to keep down both 
the waste of time and the waste of 
material. It is only by so doing thal 
ean hope to keep our wheels 
turning and an mecome for all con- 
cerned.—The Arrow, Spray, N. C. 


does i! 


Worth Mills Banquet. 


The third semi-annual supper 
given by the Worth Mills, to the 
overseers and section men was held 
Saturday evening al 7:30 o'clock m 
the Westbrook Hotel. Fort Worth. 
Texas. 

A very delightful menu was serv- 
ed, and a most interesting talk by 
the agent Mr. Towers on the eariv 
history of cotton manufacturing was 
greatly enjoyed. 

A half hour was given over to sho) 
lalk, everyone present joining in 

The progress of the mill, which is 
a young one, was reviewed an‘ 
everyone present was satisfied in his 
own mind that Worth Mills is des- 
lined to take its place among the 
successful mills of the country. 

Plans were talked over for the 
mill prenic the coming summer, and 
also for inviting the next meeting of 
the Texas Textile Association to 
Fort Worth. 
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Long Draft Spinning Cuts 
Costs 


(Continued from Page 10) 


make our 60 yarn from a four proc- 
ess 12 hank double roving. Today 
this same yarn is being spun from 
a two process, 2.60 hank single rov- 
ing, with a saving of five or six 
cents a pound. It has always been 
our aim to make this particular 
varn as good a product as possible, 
taking into consideration the cost 
fo producing and the class of goods 
into which it would be woven. 
When the longer drafting was 
given consideration, a great deal of 
time and thought was taken to de- 
lermine whether we would be sat- 
isfied with a maximum saving and 
the production of a yarn equal to 
that made on shorter draft, or a 
smaller saving and a better yarn. 
If was finally decided to make a 
varn equal to that made previously 
and effect a greater saving. How 
well this has worked out can be 
hetter shown when I say that the 
varns are equal in breaking strength. 
Spinners prefer the long draft. 
Stops per loom per hour are prac- 
tically the same. Less than 4/100 
of a stop per loom per hour was 
the difference between the two sys- 
tems. Production on looms with 
long draft has equalled or surpassed 
the shorter draft, .all with the sav- 
ing, aS mentioned previously, of 
nearly six cents a pound. This sys- 
fem has been tested on rather a 


large seale during the past four 


months, and we have been unable 
lo determine any mechanical de- 
fects in the apparatus. Speeds on 
the frame and the cotton used are 
identically the same, and most im- 
portant of all I may be quoted as 
saying that up to this time the 
frames have never been stopped fo: 
repairs, 

In summarizing the advantages of 
long draft, I would like to call to 
your attention four important facts: 

i—A saving of $1 to $1.50 per 
spindle per year in the manufac 
lure of yarn by the elimination o! 
processes in speeders. 

2—An additional saving due to the 
fact that the operative can handic 
udditional frames on account of less 
creeling. 

3—Less stock in the process of 
inanufaecturing at inventory time. 

i—Elimination of all singles tha! 
could be made in spinning, as single 
roving can be used, and itis s« 
much coarser and stronger than 
there is not the possibility of break- 
ing back in the creel. 

Results have been so satisfactory 
on the 5,000 spindles we have in- 
stalled, that within the next few 
inonths we hope to have a total of 
27,000 spindles. 


Something About Rayon 
(Continued from Page 7) 


£Ulsh, he may be prejudiced against 
“ll rayon eonstructions. If you 
“ould go through a plant which has 
been engaged for a number of years 
‘N the handling and dyeing of rayon 
‘id the manufacture of goods from 
il, you would be belter able to un- 


derstand how many processes and 


Nhat careful handling are required 


‘0 develop properly its possibilities. 
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You need have no doubts as to the 
advantages in use of a properly 
dyed rayon fabric. It can be pro- 
duced dved in absolutely fast val 
colors. the same as are used in tie 
instance of cotton. It will compete 
in length of wear with goods made 
from any of the other fibres, unless 
subjected to a direct abuse when 
wet. Tt has a luster as great as, if 
not greater than, natural silk. I 
will retain that luster in wear and 
through successive launderings. I 
will not turn yellow or ivory with 
age, as much silk does. It does no! 
become brittle or tender in use. Our 
agen! in Mexico City told us that he 
and his partner had worn shirts 
made of our rayon materials while 
traveling all over Mexico, where 
they had been subjected to all sorts 
of laundering, including washing in 
running brooks, and that they had 
lasted two years, which was longer 
than any shirts had ever lasted them 
hefore, whether made of colton, 
linen, wool, or silk. Similar exper!- 
ences are general, and while rayon 
fabrics when wet have less. fensile 
strength than some other fabrics, 
they regain their original strength al 
once when dry, and at all Limes, even 
wen wet. the strength is ample tor 
any usual or customary handling 
such as fine wash goods ordinarily 
receive, and they can suffer only 
from direct abuse or a deliberate alt- 
lempt to break the material. 

Quality Test Necessary. 

I believe the time will come when 
vou gentlemen will begin to ask as 
to the kind of rayon used in the 
gooas offered you so that you may 
know that it is the proper for 
the purpose intended, will insist that 
all the fibre shall-be “A” quality and 
will refuse to handle the product of 
mill mixing rayon from several dif- 
ferent sources. The port of these 
observations will be emphasized by 
experience. Familiarity of buyers 
with cotion and other well known 
materials’ enables them to discrimi- 
nate and judge competitive fabrics 
and competitive prices, but they are 
only now having opportunity to ac- 
quire similar knowledge as to rayon 
constructions. The 
rayon fabrics on a price basis in- 
stead of the quality test which 
should be applied to such merchan- 
dise may lead to the possession of 
goods of little use or merit. The 
peculiar handling of the fibre, the 
THREE—Something about rayon 
control of temperature, humidily 
and tension as it is dyed, wound and 
woven into piece goods, and the 
softness, touch and “bloom” given 
to other fabric by proper finishing, 
are what give attractiveness and 
value to rayon materials: which 
those qualities absent, the goods 
have little distinction or attractive- 
ness, no matter what the price. 


Recommend Closing Manchester 
Mills. 


Manchester, England—Directors of 
spinning mills representing 20,000,- 
000 spindles placed their proposals 
before Federation of Master Spin- 
ners. United action was promised. 


Short - time committee recom- 


mended that all spinning mills be 
closed down for a whole week, be- 
ginning May 3, to relieve severe de- 
pression. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


OTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


purchase of 


were 


> 
. 
see? 
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Let lls Quote Jou 


Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phene 8908 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Postal Phone 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


> 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


| Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY .& CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langle Seminole Millis, Aiken Mille. An 
and Cott 


Cotton 
Strick on Mills, Moultrie Cotton I ulan Cotton wile 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Josep 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago eo ay (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Musee 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


— 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 

Drexel Building New England office: Middleton, Conn. 

Selling Agents for the following Mills: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall. Ga. 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8S. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 8S. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8S. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


Philadelphia office: 


Audrey Spinning Co, 
Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. i 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods 
markets continued slow during the 
week. Only a few large sales were 
reported. The price situation show- 
ed very little change from the pre- 
vious week. Buying was again gen- 
erally confined to small orders for 
prompt delivery. Mills operated un- 
der the difficulty of being unable to 
plan production for only a short 
time ahead. The late spring in 
most sections has delayed normal 
trade in retail lines. 

Curtailment of production showed 
a considerable increase during the 


week. Many of the cloth mills in 
South Carolina announced = short 
time schedules and similar an- 
nouncements are expected from 


more of them within a short time. 
In New Eneland, mills agai reduc- 
ed production. It is believed that 
the smaller output will have a good 
effect on the market and that the 
situation can be kept ,well in hand 
if the mills refuse to accumulate 
stocks. 

Print cloths sold at 7% « 
spots of 38%-inch 64x60s and at 7% 
cents for June deliveries. July seikine 
were available at 7% cents. Sales 
of 68x72s were made at 8% cents 
for spots. There was some inquiry 
for 80 squares that did not result in 
business as buyers were trying to 
do better than 11 cents, the ruling 
price for spots in. some quarters. 
Elsewhere 4 cent higher is asked. 
It is now possible to secure 72x76s 
at 9% eents for contracts and 9% 
cents for spots. Narrow cloths sold 
at 5 cents for 56x52s. 


‘ents for 


There was very little demand for: 


any of the staples in sheetings and 
prices were unchanged. Some busi- 
ness is being done quietly on special 
construct{ons of brown goods by 
agents who are not in a position to 
say much at this time. Most of this 
business has gone to Southern mills 
without the intervention of brokers. 

There was some moderate imquiry 
for pajama checks in spot and near- 
by 72x80s at 9% cents. Such bids 
were generally turned down, with 
five-eighths asked. May-June to- 
gether had sold at one-half. May 
64x60s sold at 7% cents. The mar- 
ket on 88x88 11% cents. 

Outside of reports of some inter- 
est in 90x60 carded broadciloths at 
under the recent quotations, there 
were few evidences of activity. 
Most centers continued to hold the 
90x60 carded at 10% cents: there 
had been bids of one-half and one- 
quarter. Other quotations were 
practically unchanged. Fall River 
sold some 88x48 carded stripes at 
9% cents. 

In fine goods markets reports 
stated that there was very little be- 
ing done. Bale lot orders were 


heard of constantly; but mills have 
arrived at the point where they are 
not so free in entertaining low bids 
on this sort of business. 

Demand for cotton duck was re- 
ported as lifeless in most quarters. 
Where business is offered it is stat- 
ed to be on such low price levels 
that agent sare not hesitating to act 
a little firmer. At the same time 
the hunger for business is leading 
some mills to accept small lot or- 
ders at prices that make others de- 
spair of an early recovery of more 
stable conditions. 

Inquiries made to test out the sat- 
een markets showed that buyers’ 
ideas are ™% cent a yard under wha! 
mills will accept that are willing to 
listen to offers at low figures to 
keep machinery. occupied and no 
business has resulted. 

Business has been done on me- 
dium twist voiles in moderate quan- 
tities out of stock at 10% cents. to 
1i cents. The buying was done by a 
few converters in need of lines for 
early June. Some slack twist goods 
can be had very well under 9 cents 
and are not attracting buyers at the 
moment. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 5% 
Print cloths, 28-im., 64x60s 546 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s dG 
Gray gds. 38%-in., 64x64s 814 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x82s 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 11% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard__ 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard_ 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 13% 
Ticking, 8-oz. 22 

17% 
Staple ginghams, : 27-in..____. 


Alexandria Cotton Goods Stocks 
Declining. 
After fifteen consecutive months of 
advancement Alexandria’s bonded 
warehouse stocks of cotton goods 
commenced a downward movemen! 
in March, declining in the course of 
the month from 6,606 tons or 19,338 
bales and cases to 6,249 tons or 
{8.256 bales and cases, states a re- 
port to the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner 


Richard A. May, Alexandria. Pres- 
ent stocks, notwithstanding, con- 


tinue alarmingly high in compari- 
son with normal conditions and 
stocks recorded just a year ago, V!z. 
2.256 tons or 7,885 bales and cases. 
The entire trade, however is per- 
ceptibly much more optimistic than 
for months, and with the post-Ram- 


adan (mid-April) holidays local and 
interior demand is expected to 
reach more than normal produc- 
reach more than normal propor- 
tions. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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PHIL HIA CHICAGO 
fhe Yarn Market — NEW YORK BOSTON ADELP 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
ther UTHERN OFFICE 
‘Indelohi Was ano a 
35 a. 910-11 Commercial Ban g. 
conditions as a whole showed 22s 
change from those which have 3 29 
vailed for the past month or so. The 2am 42 a 
weakness in cotton and the general Southers | TH 
predictiong of another large cotton + WENT 
crop have strengthened the yarn 33 a 
consumers opinion that they can buy Double Duty Travelers 
cheaper yarns laler. In the mean- jg. 
while, Dusmess being done is 208 Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
irely to thand to - 36 the SPINNING 
fined almost entirely t 7 Run Clear, Preserve 
mouth buying for filling in purposes. RING. The greatest pe 
Buyers are taking yarns only as they 258, 7 3944040 tering the spinning PEED SPINDLE. 
need them. There was some scal- 30s ‘Sia vent of the HIGH SPEE th 
tered inquiry throughout the week Manufactured only by the 
for yarns for delivery from four to aie oo Shes th i National Ring Traveler Co. 
six weeks ahead. but Prices offered os Providence, R. I. 
were too low to induce active trad- te ee, a6? 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
The amount of yarn being handled 78 
is moderately large and in many 80s ler Cones. 
enabled mills to keep run- 10s Southern Combed Pesier a TRADE MARK 
ning on orders. Southern Sspinne 12s 44 8 
have expressed a determination tv OLMAN ( OMPAN 
curtail production rather than ac- 43, GENERAL OFFICES AND 
{WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
The price list published in this | WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
erded as nc 62 a_. 
ket is generally regarde das 63 PEED ) WARPE J) 
Spinners prices are still considerably (AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 4 
in combed and mercerize: yarns. 1 03a. 
for yarns ig very light. 22s 
What are the Factors of a 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Werpe. | (;ood Sizer 
a9 This question is asked the 
43 aggressive mill superintendent. 
Southern Spinners’ Bulletin. 
h, A Pare Tallow, and 
The weekly bulletin of the South- A (Good Stare ure a Ow, an 
nm Yarn S inners’ Association Says. 
— Yarn prices remain unchanged, M TRAGASOL 
26s although cotton has shown a decline GU ? 
over last week's levels. Inquirie: 
S 
» ills in South Carolina 
Tinged Car pet 3 and ply are rapidly instituting their 25 The Starch for weight—the Tallow for 
hite Carpet .. Already materia 
Waste Yarns. surtailment. Alread) 
6s, has been made among lubrication—and Gum to 
8s 2. 3, and 4-ply Hbusiness de- ren 
rarn mills, and unless b ensiie s ot 
a. and prices improve there Is fibre and Increase t 
a likelihood of a much more drastic the yarn. 
Duck Varnes, and No Shedding Maximum Production 
108 EWS, Belgian Rayon Better Cloth 
200,000 
‘Southern Single | Chain ‘Warps ium is approximately 4,500,00( C 
“33 kilos per year, and about 8,500 peo- John F. Marston ompany 
128 le are employed in the industry, 
16s $5 36 states a report to the Departm Boston 
ode Commerce from Consul William C. 
hs “Southern Single porting in the neighborhood of 275,- 
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For Sale 
i—40” Kitson Two Beater Break- 
er Lapper with Automatic 
Feeder. Excellent condition. 
i—40” Kitson Single Beater Fin- 
isher Lapper with Kirschner 
Beater. Excellent condition. 
P. O. Box 119 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted 

overseer carding. 
from the bottom 
up. Have had 20 years hard ex- 
perience in carding. Overseer 8 
years on one job. Best of refer- 
ences. Married, sober. Address 
A. G., care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Position as 
Have worked 


Salesman Wanted 
Leading textile chemical concern 
wants a salesman for Southern 
territory to demonstrate and sell 
sizing and finishing materials. 
Give full details in first letter 
concerning present employment, 
experience, age and references. 
Address Box AXX, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 


Two Breton Minerol Equipments, 
used only 30 days. First-clsss 
condition: cost us $125.00 each: 
our price $75.00 each. Shelby 
Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


Handling Machinery For 
Sale at Sacrifice 

{! MeKinney Warp Splitting Ma- 
chine. 

| Sipp Winder, 64 Spindles. 

7 gangs, 140 spindles, Universal 
No, 90 Winders. 
29,000 6-inch Maple 
bins for Whitin 

quiller. 

The above machinery is brand 
new and has never been run. Can 
be inspected at Burlington, N. C 
and will sell in part or as whole. 

Communicate with J. EK. Carri- 
gan, Burlington, N. C. 


Rayon 


Quiller Bob 
long chain 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. + 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


US. 


For Sale 
3 No. 90 Universal 
spindles each. 
10 No. 50 Universal Winders. 6” 
fubes. 


Quillers, 20 


i8 No. 50 Universal Winders. 
Small Cones. 
8 No. 30 Foster Cone or Tube 


Winders. motor or belt drive. 
4 No. 12 Foster Winders, Cones or 
Tubes. 


Reply C. T. Mfg. Co., Care South- 


Overseer Wanted 
We have Opening for overseer 


Give full 
Apply 
Textile 


twisting on tire yarns. 
particulars and references. 
“Cy, A. N..” eare Southern 
Bulletin. 


ern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
N. C. State College Textile grad- 
uate desires position as Assistant 
Manager of Southern Mill. Has 


had seven vears’ experience In 
different mulls since graduation, 


five years of which has been as 
superintendent and assistant su- 
perintendent. Now employed is 
superintendent but wishes to 
make a change. Is also a grad- 
uate of King’s Busmess College 
and is familiar with mill cost ac- 
counting. Best of references. 
Address A. O. H. care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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GARLAND MFG. CO 

SACO, MAINE = 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Duck Lue Straps 


Leather Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn 


Established 1868 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘“*A Man Without a Friend” 
“The Better Way” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 


An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Spartanburg Mills Curtail 


The following scedule of curtail- 
ment has been announced by mills 
in Spartanburg County, 5S. &. 

Arkwright—Curtailment of 25 per 
cent in output will begun begin- 
ning the first week in May by shut- 
ting down a portion of the looms, ac- 
cording to Rh. Z. Cates. 

Chesnee—Curtailment, the details 
of which have not yet been decided 
will be begun the first week in May 
and continued = throughout the 
month, John A. Law announced. 

Clifton—Beginning the first week 
in May, the three mills belonging to 
the Clifton Manufacturing Company 
will be shut down on Fridays and 
Saturdays throughout the entire 
month, is was announced by J. 
Choice Evins, 

Fairmon! Beginning the firs 
week in May, the output will be cur- 
tailed 25 per cent. The exact sched- 
ule under which this will be done 
is not yet quite complete, G. W. 
Grier, vice-president and general 
manager, said. 

Glendale—-Curtailment in produc- 
tion will be made beginning the first 
week in May, it was announced. by 
W. E. Lindsay. Whether it will be a 
flat 25 per cent reduction or a shut- 
down for one or for two days each 
week has not been decided yet. 

Inman—A shut down on Fridey 
and Saturday of each week will 
probably be inaugurated eariy in 
May, James A. Chapman announced. 
Some change in the schedule may 
be made, but curtailment will be 
carried out, 

acolet—Beginning the first week 
in May the plants will be closed 
Friday and Saturday for a period ol 
60 days and perhaps longer. The 
New Holland, Georgia, plant will 
also be placed on a curtailed sched- 
ule in a short time, Victor M. Mont- 
gomery announced. 

Saxon—Curtailment in output will 
be made during the month of Mav. 
How much this curtailment will be 
or how it will be effected has not 
yet been decided, John A. Law said. 

W hitney—A shut down on Fridays 
and Saturdays for an _  indefiniie 
period will begin during the first 
week of May, A. 8S. Thomas, secre- 
tary and general manager announc- 
ed. 

The Pacific Mill and Bleachery a! 
Lyman is already operating on a 
curtailed schedule, as is also the 
number 2 mill at Beaumont. 


Says Rome is Textile Center 

Rome, Ga.—Rome is the center of 
an area upon which is being focused 
the textile.mill development that is 
moving from New England to. the 
South, R. A. Morgan, agent of South- 
ern Brighton Mills, a branch of 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J., declar- 
‘d in an address before the Rome 
Rotary Club. 

“This present centralization about 
Rome is thoroughly sensible and is 
reasonable and right,” said Mr. Mor- 
gan. “It will be maintained for 
“ome time to come. The next five 
or ten years will surprise the mosl 
optimistic, as is foreshadowed by 
the interest manifested today by 
Northern mills looking for locations 
eround here.” 
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New Eneland’s advantage over 
the South as a textile manufacturing 
section has been eliminated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Morgan, who pointed out 
the attraction in this section ter 
such mills. 

What industries seeking locations 
in this seetion desire was summar- 
ized by Morgan as being: fair trea!l- 
ment, encouragment of new as weil 
as old industries, low taxation, sane 
legislation, wise and just admunis- 
tration of the law, adequate and 
inodern publie service facilities such 


as schools, roads, playgrounds, 
iransportation, churches, banking, 
police and fire protection. He said 


that real mill men do not ask for 
special privileges, 

“They do not expect a subsidy,” 
he said. “They do nol suppose thal 
you can guarantee them a profitabie 
return on their investment. They 
are willing to take their chances in 
the markets alongside of associates 
and competitors in the race for 
business and profits.” 

Mr. Morgan declared that there 
musi be close co-operation hetwren 
‘he farmer, the buyer and the manu- 
facturer in the production of cot- 
lon, urging that all 
-erned with the 
Inbor LO 


interests con- 
cotton isdustiry 
improve the grage anu 
staple of the raw product. He told 
how this could be accomplished. 
“Will you rise to the opportunity 
that is yours to make Rome the 
Queen City of Georgias cotton in- 
dustry?” asked Mr. Morgan, and for 
his own part pledged his support. 


Standardization of Quills, 
Bobbins and Shuttles 


For the purpose of bringing the 
subject of standardization to the 
people primarily interested, Benja- 
min Eastwood, Jr., of the Benjamin 
Kastwood Company, Paterson, N. J., 
recently called a conference of the 
quill bobbin and shuttle manufac- 
turers of Paterson. 

since the conference the standard- 
ization of quill, bobbin and sliuttile 
sizes has received some very careful 
attention. It ts evident thal if these 
parts could be standardized, nirany 
apparent advantages would 
not only for the 
this class of 
for the silk 


selves. 


result: 
manufacturer of 
merehandise but also 
manutacturers them- 


Now, when the manufacturer of 
silk orders, quill or shuttles, he must 
order far enough im advance to 
euarantee delivery on time or he is 
delayed because his and almost 
every other order is a special one. 

If this scheme of operation could 
be changed, many delays and other 
annoyances would be eliminated to 
a large extent. Probably costs could 
be somewhat reduced. Standardiza- 
tion of sizes would aiso permit the 
manufacturer of quills, bobbin and 
shuttles to make them up well in 
edvance of a probable rush and 
every one would be happy because 
of the service rendered and the time 
saved. 

The plan has been well received 
and it is deemed wise to go further 
with the subject as rapidly as pos- 
sible. In the meantime, it is hoped 
others interested will voice their 
opinion by addressing Mr Eastwood. 
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The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill Am now overseer of card- 
ind and have had long and practical 
experience. Go references. No. 
4820 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, prefer spinning. Practical 
carder and spinner who can get results. 
Excellent references. No. 4821. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or overseer weaving in large 
mill, or assistant superintendent. Ex- 
perxienced on wide variety of weaves, 
can get production at right cost. Ref- 
erences. No. 4822. 


WANT position as superintendent, would 
take large weave room. Age 48, long 
service as both superintendent and 
overseer. Now employed and can give 
good references. No. 4823. 


— 


WANT position as Overseer carding. Age 
32, single, good habits. I. C. S. graduate 
in carding and spinning. Would like 
job in Texas. Now employed. Best of 
references. No. 4824 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill, or would consider large 
weave room job Have been on present 
job as overseer weaving for 7 years. 
Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Long: experience as second hand and 
overseer. Now employed as overseer 
and giving satisfaction, but want larg- 
er place. References. No. 4826. 


WANT position in mill office as pay- 
master, shipping clerk or timekeeper. 
Beginner in accountancy. Seven years 
experience. Age 26, married, now em- 
ployed. No. 4827. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
jacquard, plain work or drills. Have 
had 6 years experience on plain goods 
and drills, 10 years on jacquard damask 


and fancy rayon draperies. Now em- 
ployed. Best of references. No. 4828. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


manager. Practical man who has been 
superintendent for long period of years 
and can give satisfactory references to 
show excellent past record. No. 4829. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy work. Fifteen years ex- 
perience as overseer and can give ex- 
cellent references. No. 4830. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 


employed. Have had ten years ex- 
perience as carder. Good references. 
No. 4831. 


WANT position as second hand or over- 
seer carding. Age 34, 20 years in card 
room. Have taken course in textile and 
have excellent references. No. 4832. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Long experience in both 
rooms and can give satisfactory results. 
Can furnish references to show char- 
acter and ability. No. 4833. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling and warping. I. C. S. gradu- 
rate, 12 years experience. Age 39. Now 
employed but can change on short 
notice. No. 4836. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed as carder but wish larger 


place. Can handle carding or spinning 
or both. Have been in mill almost all 
my life. Twelve years as overseer. 


Also had long experience as overhauler. 
Good references. No. 4836. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Now employed as night overseer in 
napping and finishing room; 12 years 
experience, including work on sheet- 
ings, print cloths, folding and winding. 
Understand upkeep of napper ma- 
chines. Want day job. No. 4837 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Am practical spinner and 
familiar with all counts and cotton. 
Now employed as superintendent and 
giving satisfaction. Would take spin- 
ners’ place in large mill. Good refer- 
ences. 4838. 


WANT position as shipping or supply 
clerk, timekeeper or general office man. 
Experienced in this work and also 
familiar with weave room, cloth room 
and machine shop. Have worked in 
both white and colored weave milis and 


in yarn mills. Good references. No. 
4840. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
textile graduate of N. C, State College 
and have been superintendent of a good 


mill for the past 6 years. Best of 
references. No. 4841. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent, or overseer 
fancy weaving. Long experience, can 
get results and can keep down costs 
and seconds. No. 4842. 


WANT position as assistant superinten- 
dent, overseer weaving or designer. 
Thoroughly familiar with fine and 
fancy weaving and can give references 
to show caracter and ability. No. 4848. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent, but wish 
larger place. My experience includes 
long service as superintendent and 
overseer. Best of references. No. 4844. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill on plain or fancy work or 
would take large weave room. My 
experience covers wide variety of 
weaves and | can produce excellent re- 
sults at the right price. No. 48465. 


WANT position as overseer small card 
room or second hand in larger room. 
Have had 27 years experience in card 
room; 9 years as section man, and sec- 
ond hand. On present job as second 
hand for 2 years. Age 45, married, 
sober. Good references. No. 4846. 


WANT position as superintendent. or 
overseer carding and spinning. Prac- 
tical man of long experience who thor- 
oughly understands carding and spin- 
ning. Best of references. No. 4848. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or would take carding or 
spinning in large mill. Good carder and 
spinner, can manage help and can pro- 
ames quality work at low cost. No. 


WANT position as overseer of cardin 
or spinning or superintendent of sm 
yarn mill. Qualified by experience and 
training to handle work in competent 
manner. Good references. No. 4850. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 

Prefer Draper or Stafford looms. Have 
had several years experience as erect- 
ing man. Stafford Company. Familiar 
with dobby work. Experience covers 


wide range of goods. Best of references. 
No. 4851. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Experienced man who under- 
stands cloth room work and who has 
had long experience in a number of 


good mills. Excellent references. No. 
4852. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
28, 8 years experience in card room on 
colored work and some on hosiery 
lL C. S&S. student. Prefer North Caro- 
ro or Virginia. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding in 

large mill. Now employed but have 
good reasons for changing. Age 36, 
married, of good habits. Good refer- 
ences. No. 48654. 


~ 


| 
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Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Eenginee ring Co. 
arke-C Tamer © 
R. I. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Albone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., E. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin: Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Kelipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Hngineering Corp. 

Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
tex Engineering Corp. 

Bands and Tape— : 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wekwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Barnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beam Heads— 


T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 


Beams (All Steel)— 
Entwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beaming Combs— 
T. Cc. Bntwistle Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Beit Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles iBond Company 
Charlotte Leather Beltnge Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charies Bond Company 
Belt Lacing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bicorbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Materialis— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 
National Oil Products Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 


J. B. FPord Co. 
National Anline & Chemical Co. 
Chemical Products Co. 
Jacques & Co. 
Bobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Eoxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier EXngneering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Mineral Oil— 

Borne, Scrysmer Co. 

Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkns & Son, Ine. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Roll Grinders— 

. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co... Ine 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Miz. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Easton & Buroham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

toy, B. Ss. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Caustic Potash— 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Chemicals— 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
Oakley Chemical Co. 
Woodley Soap Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindlies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co 
Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See tiumidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
5S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Willson. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
(ollins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. BS. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotton Softeners— | 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kiipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Drawing Rolis— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link- Re It 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
lyraper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8S.. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 


Machinery— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 

3orne, Scrysmer Co. 

soss0n & Lane. 


BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 


Electric Fans— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric. Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoits— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 

Charlies Bond Company. 

General Hilectric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 

———mee Architects and Mili Engineers. 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 

Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Packs-Cramer Co 
Engines( Steam, Gas, Pumping)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

Expert Textile Mechanic— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Robers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
——§ee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co, 
Flexible Couplings— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Floor Stands— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Fluted Rolls— 
Coliins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Fiyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Fiyers-—- 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 

Steel Heddle Mfe. “Co. 
Friction Clutches— 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

See Clutches. 


F uses— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Gearing (Silent Flexibile)— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Gears— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears -Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 


Gear Makers— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Washburn. 
Baston & tg Machine Co. 
toy, B. S. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and | 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
—— See Heddles and Frames. 
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Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mig. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


Hosiery Dyeing Machiney— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 


Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. L. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 


Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 


Knitting Lubricants— 
National Oil Products Co. 


Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Landscape Architect— 
BE. Draper. 

Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company. 
BPdward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


Leather Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Loom Beams and Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. L Warp Stop Bquipment Co. 


Loom Harness— | 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
KE. H. Jaeobs Mfe. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensbor) Loom Reed Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
_oom Supplies— 
Chas, Bond Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
_ubricants— 
Borne, Serymser & Co. 
Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
. ubricators— 
Malcolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
ug Straps— 
Charles Bond Company. 
E. H. Jaeobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 


E. lL. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
arkers— 

\aumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

“Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

“Vercerizing Machinery— 

“ocker Machinery Foundry Co. 
'l. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Metal Paint— 

EK. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. Co. 
Mill Architects— 

—See Architects. 


Lighting— 
— See Electric Lighting. 


Mill Starches— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Dixon L ubricating Saddle Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill White— 
Bb. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Monosulphol Oil— 
National Ol] Products Co. 


Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Coa. 
fjeneral Electric Co. 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Oils— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
kK. F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Oil Burners— 

Scott-Newman Oil Burner Co. 

Oils (Hyroscopic)— 

National Oil Products Co. 

Oils (Rayon)— 

National Oil Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 

Cpening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
Tripod Paint Co 
U. S Gutta Pe rcha Paint Co. 


Patents— 

Paul B. Haton. 
Siggers & Siggers. 

Perforated Machinery Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Perforated Metais— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company. 
BMdward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

Parks-Craimer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond C ompany. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Pickers and Lappers— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 

Presses— 

Heonomy Baler Co. 
Rex Pngineering Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Pumps— 

Glackmer Rotary Pump Co. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; also Centrifuga!l)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Quill Boards— 

Washburn. 


Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinnine Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Roller Leather— 
A. ©. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Rolls— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitm Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolis (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. . 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains. 


Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Scouring Powders— 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
National Oil Products Co. 


Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Section Beam Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commision Co 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 


Sewing Machine— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Sewing Machines and Supp ~<a 
Curtis & Marble Machine 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Shear Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolis— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Shért Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
lL. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
u. iobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfe. Co 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charlies B. Johnson. 


Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine. 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Hart Products Corp. 

l.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
& Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Che mical Co. 
Sevdel-~-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Slashers— } 


Charles B. Johnson 


Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton)— 


Arabol Mfe. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Bosson & Lane. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Ince. 

Seydel Chemical Co., Ine. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Sevdel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

T. Entwistle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Kliipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

l.. Sonneborn Sons, Ins. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oil)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spindles— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Woonsocket 


Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frames Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
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Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 


Washburn 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co. 
Spools— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mie. Co 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry C: 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Co 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
todney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Starch— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Keever Starch Co 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co 
Stencil! Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
Watson Mfe. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 

todney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberge Corp. 


Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Specialties— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

todney Hunt Machine Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 

J Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Temples— 

lyraper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfe. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Ine. 
_tienry L. Scott & Co 

~~ Textile Dryers— 

American Moistening 
Top Beams— 

Frank Mossbere Corp. 
Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 

Washburn 
Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co, 
Transmission Belts— 
(‘haries Bond Company. 
tdward R. Ladew Co. 
EK. F. Honghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
W ood T Sons Co. 
Toilets— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Twister Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfe. Co. 

Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine (Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

Ventilating Fans— 

Bb. F. Perkins & Son, Ine. 
W arpers— 
Barber-Colman Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Corporation 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Warp Dressing— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Bosson & Lane 
Draper Corporation. 

Hart Products Corp. 

EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Products Co. 

Se vdel-Woolles 
lL. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mtg. Co 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Warper Shell— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Mastwood, Benj. Co. 

Sipp Machine Co, 

Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre (*o. 

Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
tex Engineering Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Bosson & Lane. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Marston, Jon. P. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

l,.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Well Drillers— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 


Kaston & Burnham Machine (Co. 


Eastwood, Benj. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 

Sipp Machine Co. 


W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wrenches— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Wieckwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Yarns— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Yarn Presses— 
Meonomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


40 H. P. torque. 


Dept. 8. T. 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 


. 258. PLATEN 50 «x 36 


This Economy Heavy) 
Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 60 
x 36 inches. Platen 
travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgs, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, T wills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure iIn- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed. Unlimited com- 
oressing platen stroke. 
n other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
Dletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
platform. 
Entirely self contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 


over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 
Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 


44-4 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


= 
ALL STEEL CLOTH 
PROOF 
HEAVY DUTY NOB 
| 
| 
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ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotten, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Specify 
on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office ~Charlotte, N. C. 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Solid or Flaked | Chicago, Il. 
MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS LANE 
are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Combine utmost durability with per- 
fect protection to contents. 


Made of extra strong Lane woven can- 
vas with the Lane Patented indestruct- 
ible spring steel frame with renewable 
hardwood shoes and cross supporting 
slats. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


~ 
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Modern Machinery 


E have built into our automatic looms every essential that will aid in the man- 

ufacture of perfect cloth. The keynote of our manufacturing processes is 
simplicity of loom construction— the refinement of machinery rather than the 
multiplication of parts. 


q@. We believe we have the best looms on the market, and we welcome the oppor- 
tunity to prove to you this claim. Your inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


q@ Every mill executive interested in plant efficiency should have a copy of the book 
describing our lines of textile machinery. May we suggest that you write for a copy? 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Weaving Machinery READVILLE, MASS. 


SouTHERN Acent: FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
Paterson Orrice: 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
CanapIAN Representatives: ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD., Montreal, Canada 


Let Fix Your Requirements 


| You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


«for | 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- 1 
edge Harness, Reeds, Slasher and | 


The quality of our products and the service we 
| render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
| mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
| 


tained every old customer and gained new custom- Striking Combs, Warper and Liece | 


Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, | 


| 

| 

ers year after year. 

| Write us for estimates on your needs Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 
| 

| 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN 


MON LOOM HARNESS 


AND REEDS | 
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